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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MuSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT KXPKESSES.”— (othe. 
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Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
[Registered for Transmission Abroad.) 
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MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Every Evening at Eight. 





LAST WEEK BUT TWO. 


DLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI, Mdlle. Kress, Signor 
Borressint, M. Wientawsk!, Mr. Levy, &c, On Monday next a Verdi night. 
Thursday next the Second Beethoven Night. Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday 
Miscellaneous Nights. Saturday a Popular and Volunteer Night. Conductor—Mr. 
Atrrep Metioy. Admission One Shilling. 


MISS BERRY. 


ISS BERRY commenced her first tour through the 
provinces, with Master Willie Pape, August 21st, and has a few dates in Se 
tember and October for which she is open to engagemeuts with managers for HER- 
SELF ALONE.—Address to her, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison, 244, Regent- 
-street, London, W. 











MR. GEORGE PERREN. 
M3: GEORGE PERREN begs to inform his friends 


that he has removed to 8, Barrington Road, Brixton, 8, 








ROFESSOR STERNDALE BENNETT requests that 
all letters and communications may be addressed to him, at his New Resipence, 
38, Queensborough Terrace, Kensington Gardens, W. 


vee OR AND MADAME FERRARI beg to announce 
their arrival in town for the Season. 
32, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, 


yale FLORENCE LANCIA begs to announce 


her removal from Hampstead to No, 10, Fulham Place, Maida Hill, West. 











MADAME BERGER LASCELLES will sing “ Rock 


Me To Steep,” composed by Benepict, at Brighton, September 21st. 


M DLLE. MARIE KREBS will play Ascuzr’s Romance 

* Alice,” and Liszt's “ Tarantelle de la Muette de Portici,” (Masaniello) at 

| lg eg MELLon's Promenade Concert every evening, at the Royal Italian 
-house. 


MADLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI will sing Benedict's 

Variations on ‘*Le Carnival de Venise,” Muzio’s “ L'Usignuolo,” (the Nightin- 

pee hag the new waltz, Ah! ah! e bello al par,” at MgLLon’s Concerts, every 
ing. 


Wi LIE PAPE begs respectfully to call the attention 
of PIANISTS to his recent publications—“ Lullaby,” ‘* Les Echos,” “ Mur- 
mures Eoliens,” “Ar hyd e nos,” * Danse Fantastique,” * First Love,” ‘Columbia,’ 
and “ Ever of Thee.” 


Bi RKENHEAD SATURDAY EVENING CON- 
CERTS.—The Manager of the above concerts and entertainments will be glad 
to receive offers from parties wisbing cogngements, 
Apply to Mr. W. Rrauxs, Music Warehouse, Birkenhead, Manager. 
29th August, 1865. 

















The very Important Stock of Music Plates and Copyrights of Messrs. ADDISON AND 
Lucas, of Regent Street. Eight Days Sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTIOK & SIMPSON will Sell by Auction, 

Bout at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. (west side), on Thursday, 14th 
MU at at and following days, the very extensive and Important STOCK OF 
aaa LATES and COPYRIGHTS of Messrs. AppIson & Lucas, in consequence 
pa wags dissolution of partnership, This very important stock consists of above 
ee — plates of classical and popular works by English and Foreign com- 
Rroraleg” aL tone Se ak the important works of Balfe, Wallace, Costa, 

’ ° le . 

Catalogues arg nearly aly. allcott, G, Linley, Hullah, Part Songs, Glees, &c. 






















TO MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c. 


F BOWOCHER, Practical Engraver and Printer, 3, Little 
Marlborough Street, Regent Street, London, begs to say that he Engraves aa: 
and Prints works on moderate terms. a 


“MUSIC IN ENGLAND.” 


A SERIES OF RECORDS, CRITICISMS, AND REMINISCENCES 
BY 
HOWARD GLOVER. 
Sixteen years Masical Editor of The Morning Post. 
Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed that the above work will 
shortly be published by the author. 


PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS £1 11s. 6d. 


Just Published, price 3s., 
ai NEW BALLAD, 
MARY OF THE I!SLE.’? 
By WILLIAM BROCK, 
CO. Jerrerys, 21, Soho Square, London, ‘ 
































Published this day, price 8s, 
GRAND 


PARAPHRASE DE CONCERT 


NATIONAL AIRS. 
Composed and dedicated to the COUNTESS STERNBOCK, 







BY 
RICCARDO LINTER. 
London: Duncax Davison & Co., 244, Regant Street. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 


HANDEL'S CHORUSES FOR THE ORGAN, 
Arranged by Henry Smart. 
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“ Fixed in His Everlasting Seat," (Samson) ... ooo ae eco ove 
*¢ The Horse and his Rider,” (/srael in Egypt)... _ ons ose 
“They Loathed to Drink,” (Jsrael in Egypt) ... ose oe ee 
* Hallelujah, * ( Messiah) Pa "Geer 

“ Let us break their Bonds,” (Messiah) pon eee eee eco 
* And the Glory of the Lord,” (Messiah) ae ese 
. “Let their Celestial Concerts,” (Samson) pan eon ove eco eco 
. “Butas for His People,” (Jsraelin Egypt)... a. eco oe eee 

. The King shall rejoice,” (Coronation Anthem) 820 weit 


Cara Mewroe BS 
ou v 





. From the Censer,” (Solomon) - 
* For unto us a Child is Born,” ( Messia Pe . “ 
. “He smote all the First-born in Egypt,” (/sraei in Egypt)... _ 
“© Father, whose —— Power,” (Judas Maccaberus) ... a ove 
‘* We worship God,” (J Maccabeus) ... ae. eee os eve 
15, ‘Sing unto God,” (Judas Maccabeus) ©... ose evs ove ease 
“ Thus rolling Surges Rise,” (Solomon) ... ond eco oso eco 
17. ‘All the earth doth worship Thee,” (Dettingen te Deum) ... ose ane 
“ May no rash intruder,” (Solomon) ... ss. nee ove ate wes 
“ Worthy is the Lamb,” ( Aessiah) ee ee ee 
Amen,” (Sequel 0 ditto) =e ann wenn ae 


3 

3 
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THREE SACRED CHORUSES BY ROSSINI. 
m Arranged by Henry Smart. 
0 


1.  Paith,” (La Fede—La Foi) ose «0 eco ove ove eco 
2. “Hope,”(La Speranza—L'Espérance) =... sve ose wee ate 
3. “Oharity,” (La Carita—La Charité) ... 0. ve te ae 
Fugue in A Minor, from Handel's “‘ Lessons,” arranged by Hzway Smarr... 
Introduction and Fugue for the Organ, by Dr. James PECH oun ae 












Swewwr 
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London; Published by Duxcay Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, ‘ 
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THE SUCCESSFUL 


NEW COMIC OPERA 


Castle Grim 


The Libretto by R. REECE. 


=< THE MUSIC BY! 


G. B. ALLEN. 








THE POPULAR SONGS. 
The Rose said to the Lilly  . 26 


Sung by Miss SUSAN GALTON. 


The gentle joys of mirth. 3 0 
Sung by Miss SUSAN GALTON. 
Ah! Pleasant Dreams 28 


Sung by Mr. ELLIOT GALER. 


Let Lovers prize their Maidens’ 
eyes . . 26 


Sung by Mr. G. HONEY. 





The OPERA Complete for VOICE 
and PIANOFORTE, in a convenient 
form, price 7s. 6d. Net. 








METZLER & Co., 


35, 36, 37, & 38, Great Marlborough Street. 


MR. ALFRED MELLON’S 








TUST PUBLISHED, 


COOTES 


(laribe 
Waltz 


CLARIBEL'S 
Popular Songs 


PERFORMED WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS 












CONCERTS. 













BOOSEY & CO.. 


28, HOLLES STREET. 
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MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


Since we last spoke of these thriving entertainments there have been, 
to employ the conventional phraseology, an “ Italian Night” and a 
“Mozart Night.” The Italian programme was full of good things. 
It began with the overture to Nourmahal, a work produced during 
Spontini’s reign as conductor of the Royal Opera at Berlin, and which 
erew out of a ballet on the same subject, entitled Lallah Rookh, This 
overture, lengthy, melodious, and gorgeously instrumented, is clearly 
an imitation of Rossini’s more spontaneous and symmetrically wrought- 
out orchestral prelude to Semiramide. In effective contrast with this 
was the overture to Cherubini’s Anacréon—Anacréon, ou l’ Amour Fugi- 
iif, the twenty-fourth dramatic work of the magnificent Florentine 
composer, produced at the Théatre Feydeau in 1803, not long after the 
more celebrated Deux Journées, and six years after Médée. The over- 
ture to Anacréon, one of the most original and brilliant pieces of its 
kind, is, thanks to the Philharmonic Society, who gave it at their very 
first concert, in 1813, at the Argyll Rooms, and with whom it has 
always rethained a stockpiece, tolerably familiar to London amateurs 
of classical musie. The splendid Guillaume Tell of Rossini completed 
a triad of overtures as unlike to each other as could be imagined, and 
therefore the better fitted to be placed in one and the same programme. 
Perhaps it would have been wiser to put the Guillaume Tell—as the 
most showy—last, instead of second ; but, as all three were admirably 
played, the order of succession was of comparatively small significance. 
In addition to the overtures, there was the vigorous and characteristic 
March of Israelites, from Mr. Costa’s oratorio, Zli, given with extra- 
ordinary spirit, and loudly encored. 

Ernst’s extremely difficult and highly-interesting fantasia on the 
March and “ Willow-song” in Rossini’s Otello was played with surpris- 
ing mechanical déxterity, united to genuine artistic feeling, by the 
gifted young violinist, Mr. Carrodus, who was unanimously called back 
at the end of his performance; the famous duet for basses, from Bel- 
lini’s J Puritani, “Suoni la tromba,” was performed on the ophicleide 
and euphonium, with singularly good effect, by those excellent pro- 
fessors, Messrs. Hughes and Phasey,—a horn obbdligato part, for C. 
Harper, who has known few rivals on that instrument, materially 
enriching the effect ; and Ricci’s barcarole, ‘Sulla poppa del mio brik,” 
was sung by Signor Ferranti. 

There still remains, however, to notice one of the salient features of 
the “Italian Night”—we mean the reappearance of Mdlle. Carlotta 
Patti, so great a favourite last season, and who bids fair to become even 
a greater favourite now. The reception awarded to Mdlle. Carlotta 
Patti was most enthusiastie, and the air selected for her, “O luce di 
quest’ anima,” from Donizetti’s Linda di Chamouni, was sung twice, in 
obedience to the emphatically expressed desire of the audience. This 
clever lady’s vocalization exhibits all those inviting characteristics, all 
those original embellishments and tours de force, that have hitherto 
made it so-acceptable. In the second part Mdlle. Patti introduced a 
waltz by Franz Abt called “Il Sogno,” with which her hearers were so 
greatly pleased that they again summoned her back to the orchestra, 
when she further charmed their ears with the quaintest conceivable 
delivery of our popular old ballad, “ Comin’ through the rye.” 

The “ Mozart Night ” was equally satisfactory. The G minor sym- 
phony—which in impassioned earnestness and continuously flowing 
inelody has never been surpassed, rarely approached ; the seldom heard 
overture to La Clemenza di Tito—the last piece of the kind, excepting 
the incomparable Die Zauberflite, that Mozart gave to the world; the 
genial and dashing pianoforte sonata in D (No. 7), exceedingly well 
played by Mdlle. Marie Krebs; and the’ adagio from the concerto for 
clarinet, recently introduced by Dr. Wylde at the New Philharmonic 
Concerts—again intrusted to Mr. Lazarus, whose tone, phrasing, and 
execution were alike perfect, composed the instrumental part of the 
selection. Signor Ferranti sang “Non piu andrai,” and Mdlle. Car- 
lotta Patti the two grand airs of Astrafiammante, Queen of Night—the 
last of which she was uproariously called upon to repeat. The same 
compliment was paid her in the miscellaneous part of the concert, when 
she joined Signor Ferranti in a duet from Donizetti’s Elisir d’ Amore. 
On both occasions—the “ Italian Night” and the “ Mozart Night ”— 
the house was literally crammed from roof to base. So much the 
better for genuine art. 

Meanwhile Mr. Mellon’s selection from the Africaine of Meyerbeer 
keeps its place in the bills, and the famous unison-phrase is nightly 
encored—oceasionally, indeed, twice encored. The same composer's im- 
posing overture to the tragedy, Struensee (by his brother, Michel Beer), 
and Mendelssohn’s superb prelude to Athalie, were given ata concert one 
of the original features of which was a fantasia on Welsh melodies, 
arranged for five harps (the harps having been required for Athalie), and 
played by Messrs. Wright, Trust, and Lockwood, Misses Trust and 
Poucione; another, the bolero with which Sophie Cruvelli used to 
astonish the Parisians in Verdi’s opera Les Vépres Siciliennes, after her 
brilliant execution of which Mdlle. Carlotta Patti was no less than four 





times called back into the orchestra. M. Gounod’s popular Meditation 
on Bach’s first Prelude, winning new laurels for Messrs. W. H. Hill, 
Trust, and Pittman (violin, harp, and hidden organ), Mr. Balfe’s capi- 
tal Italian song, “11 Postiglione,” introduced by Signor Ferranti, and 
the orchestral arrangement by M. H. Berlioz of Weber's /nvitation a la 
Valse, have at intervals swelled the attractions. Some new dance pieces 
have also been produced. Mr. Charles Coote’s graceful “ Claribel” has 
been replaced by a waltz from the pen of Mr. Alfred Mellon, bearing 
the promising title of “ May” (cornet, Mr. Levy)—as tuneful and 
pretty a thing of its kind as could be wished ; a quadrille called “ La 
belle Héléne,” by Herr Strauss, temporarily supersedes Mr. A. F. God- 
frey’s United Service; Mr. Mellon's lively inspiration, “ The Patti 
Polka,” has been revived; the “ Mabel” waltz of Mr. C. Godfrey at 
intervals still tempts promenaders to turn the “ promenade” into a salle 
de danse; Mr. Coote’s amusing extravaganza, Paule-y-toole-y-technic, 
now and then gives an orchestral tone to the riswm movere element, 
vocally represented with such energy and good will by the bufo sing- 
ing of Signor Ferranti; and there have been sundry foot-impelling 
galops, besides other things too many to specify by name. In short, 
so varied and well-conducted are the entertainments that the full tide 
of success having set in is but the natural result of able and spirited 
management. 

The concert on Saturday was made more than usually attractive by 
the first appearance of the eminent violinist, Herr Wieniawski, whose 
truly wonderful execution of his own fantasia, entitled Airs Russes—in 
which all the difficulties of modern fiddle “ virtuosity” are unspar- 
ingly "heaped together—completely electrified the audience. M. 
Wieniawski, who never played with greater fire and animation, was 
rapturously received and encored amid a storm of applause. 

On Monday we had a curious ae-o up of Schumann, 
Wagner, Meyerbeer, and Spohr (Mr. Mellon must be a bit of a wag); 
and on Thursday a second “ Mendelssohn Night.” Good. 





M. Ascuer at Boutoane.—The Jmpartiale de Boulogne in an article 
on the last concert of the Philharmonic Society at which M. Ascher 
was the pianist, says :— This celebrated pianist divided the honours 
of the Soirée with Bottesini and Mdlle. Singelee. His characteristics 
—which are well known—are delicacy of expression, lightness of touch, 
and brilliant execution. He produces a most brilliant tone from the 
instrument, and with all his apparent ease what a power of “ singing” 
and what a command over his instrument he exhibits. It is the secret 
of artists of the first rank never to shew the difficulties that they are 
overcoming. “ La Ronde des Elfes ;” f2erie, of which M. Ascher is the 
composer, is a most graceful piece, His “ Vision,” his “ Sylphes des 
Bois,” and especially his Romance “ Alice,” are unequalled for their 
originality and their beauty both of melody and treatment.” 


Herr J. Liesicn’s Matiner at Baignton.—On Thursday afternoon, 
a large and fashionable circle of Herr Liebich’s friends and pupils 
accepted his invitation to the Pavilion, where he gave a Matineé, for 
the introduction of his latest compositions. We must congratulate 
Herr. J. Liebich on the success of his entertainment. The audience 
appeared much gratified, and gave unmistakable proofs of satisfaction 
and delight after every piece. The compositions varied, from the 
strictly classical to the modern and romantic style, and are entitled to 
great praise. The piano solos were interspersed with two duos for piano 
and harp, as well as with songs. The duos, the first, an original sonata, 
by Dussek, played by Miss Wallis and Mdme. de Fauche,and the second 
a fantaisie de concert, from Meyerbeer’s new opera, /’ Africaine, arranged 
expressly for this occasion, by Miss Wallis and Herr Liebich, proved 
that Miss Wallis is equally capable of rendering classical or modern 
harp music. The vocal part was sustained by Mr. Herbert Bond, who 
won his first laurels at Covent Garden. He sang to his talented father’s 
accompaniment several songs, which were highly appreciated by the 
audience. One of them, ‘‘ Wear this flower,” by Macfarren, was en- 
cored. We must not omit to mention Master Frank Liebich, who, 
although only seven years of age, distinguished himself by playing a 
“ Morceau ” of his father’s so nicely, that he was vociferously and 
rapturously encored. Had not some little mismanagement arisen re- 
garding the tuning of the harp, the time of the conclusion of the matinée 
would have been asstricily observed as that of the commencement. On 
the whole we do not hesitate to say the matinée was a decided success. 
—Brighton Gazette. 

Mapame Treseui-Bettis1 anp SicNor Bertint are at Prague, 
where they have been received with enthusiasm in Jl Barbiere di 
Seviglia. ‘These favourite artists appear in Les Huguenots, Semiramide, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Tancredi and Il Trovatore, during their engagement at 
the Imperial Opera House, 

Mapame Lavra Baxrer.—We learn that our popular English con- 
tralto, Madame Laura Baxter, proceeds to Hanover in October, where she 
will be honored by a special introduction to his Majesty the King. 
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Muttonians. 


(Dr. Silent stilt sleeping). 


* 7 * * # ie * x * 
A Darxness raat May Br Fett. 

Sir,—I beg to inform you that Iam employed by certain metropoli- 
tan ‘class’ journals, to collect for them weekly ‘‘ News from the 
Provinces,” as building, railway, sporting news, &c. ‘This employment 
necessitates my searching, continuously and systematically, the various 
local journals published in every part of the United Kingdom, and I 
thus see between 400 and 500 weekly. While so engaged, I light upon 
numerous items of provincial musical news; comprising the doings of 
choirs, glee clubs, madrigal societies, &c. It occurred to me that these 
scattered paragraphs might appropriately appear in ‘ Mudtoniana” every 
week under the general heading of “ Provinctat Musicat News.” I 
should imagine that this would not only interest your readers, but it 
would please those persons whose names were thus brought into promi- 
nence, and induce many of them to take an interest in your sheet 
who otherwise might not. Tending, in point of fact, to direct 
“ Muttoniana” into new channels, and to gain for that famous column 
an accession of readers and admirers. Having a portion of my time 
disengaged, I propose to farnish you with the matter indicated, and as 
I am sure that the adoption of new suggestions frequently depends 
upon their cost, I will supply you at the rate of 500 shillings per 
column. The experiment, therefore, will not entail a greater outlay 
than a thus much or more per week; and my hope and belief is that 
the advantage derived will far more than repay the disbursement. 

I can furnish you with the highest testimonials as to promptitude, 
punctuality, and general probity. I shall be happy to wait upon you 
at any moment in reference to this matter.—And am, Sir, yours 
respectfully, Cyrus Fett, Professor of News, 

The Editor of “* Muttoniana.” 

P.S.—As I have not submitted this proposal to Mr. Ap’Mutton 
himself, I shall esteem it a favor if you will grant me a reply at some 
earliest convenience. 

(Dr. Silent, though still sleeping, sleeps with his eyes open.) 
AcADEMICAL PRroTEsT. 

Dr. Sirent,—I should very much like to see a line, or two, from 
your able pen, upon the subject of the injustice and favoritism enacted 
in “ Tenterden Street” at the R. A. M.—in the distribution of the 
P—— gift of £12—to the disgust of the majority of junior Professors 
and students. Miss W—— selected in preference to Miss E-—— 
P——, a most talented and worthy candidate—educated in the R. A. 
—the former young lady has only entered the institution six weeks, 
and is certainly not to be classed with Miss P——, but is a special favor- 
ite with the “clique” —quite sufficient, Mr, P—— was the fortunate 
male candidate—as a pianist promises little, and as a vocalist still less, 
and no musician—also a favorite of the “clique.” ‘This choice caused 
as much surprise to all, or perhaps even more than the former, as every 
pupil and many Professors felt confident Mr. W—— or Mr, B—— 
must have been the successful applicant if talent had anything to do 
with it. Who can wonder at young men of ability sinking into 
lethargy and despair when merit must give way to favoritism. ‘There is 
need of some reform in the R. A.M. No one doubts Mr. L——'s 
ability as a conductor, and as a just and upright man he is “ A-1,” 
His health perhaps renders him unequal to contest with opposition, or 
surely he would not have sanctioned so much injustice, Frequenters 
of the R. A. concerts ‘are no strangers to Miss P-——’s talent and im- 
mense progress within. the last six months; and no one having heard 
young W. ’s Cantate, songs, duets, and instrumental compositions, 
also his performance as a pianist, can doubt his talents and industry, 
Mr. B—— certainly stands No. 2; and do give them your opinion 
upon favoritism in your next.—I am, dear Silent, yours truly, 

Round the Corner, Sept. 4. StapHen Rovnp. 

* + * * « # * 
InpigEsTIvVE CRITICISM. 

Srr,—I like to dine, therefore I hate to go to a public dinner; never- 
theless for various reasons I imperil my digestive organs at the Free- 
masons’, or the London Tavern, about half-a-dozen times in the course 
of ayear. A redeeming feature of those dismally festive gatherings is 
generally found in the species of musical comment interspersed between 
the speeches, taking the shape of glees; part songs, and solos, usually 


capitally executed, and selected with more or less taste. The dinner |. 


of the Royal Society of Fish-keepers on Wednesday last was heralded 
by an advertisement that the musical features would be worthy the 
title of a concert. Incited thereby, I accompanied a fiddling friend on 
the occasion, when I heard some good speeches from the president, a 
most eloquent one from the Vice-president, and the very worst and worst- 
chosen musical illustrations I have yet endured at a public dinner. In 


“God Save the Queen 





truth there was not a good composition in the programme (if I except 
”), and but one piece was even decently executed, 


that one being the “ musical cheer” for the chairman, to which the 
whole assethbly lent its aid. I know not whether‘tlie singers and the 
instrumentalists afforded their services gratuitously on‘this occasion ; 
if 80 I should advise'the committee to make the engagement a “ pro- 
fessional” one next year, otherwise they must not be surprised ata 
‘diminution instead of an increase of such influential support as-has been 
hitherto accorded the society. Yours obediently, Satwon Pugn, 
* a * * x * 


A WELCOME. 
(To Shirley Brooks, Esq.) 
There’s magic in a welcome! 
Be it Prince, and Peasant’s greet— 
At cottage door, 
On marble floor 
There’s nought in life more sweet. 


‘hywduhs pnojoy uy 
puvy v ssaid o7 
puoy v bursq hogy 
‘pas ay) uo 2yanhk pohoy ay 7, 
‘poos snoiGuop uo ,00f Rivan ay 7 


That sympathy that young hearts nurse, 
No strange footsteps between ; 

A raising leaven, 

To pure faith given, 
The rustic and the Queen. 
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The blessing lights on 8 fobs bend, 
Ss earnest suppliants there, 
May unborns raise 
Thrit honest praise, 
And filial lips their praper. 
axa] autoys0y ‘autoazs0y 8,255 
| amtog sal] synut o 
AUOs ¥ aguaut 


| 29a Myrnaq g usrapun afy % 
| [| aMosyaoy pRsragnIn 
Feb. 21st. re ete Jouy Quince. 
* * * * 
Retics—Sxconp ConTinvaTIon. 

Daas Surrtxry Brooxs,—Science, on putting a speedy end to such 
evils, supposing they still exist—Always yours, dear Shirley, 

Castle Boots, Sep. 5. - Ponrrtu Powis. 

s * «! * * * 
M. Sip. 

Came Situy1,—Un pianiste d'un grand talent, que hous entendrons 
quelque jour @ Paris, i. Rodolfo Sipp donne en ce moment des con- 
certs 4 Hong-Kong et 4 ShanghaY (Chine). Une lettre de Hong-Kong 
du 3 janvier contient d’intéressants détails sur sa manitre de procéder 
et sur les succés qu'il obtient. M. Sipp a l'intention de pousser jusqu’a 
Pékin, aprés quoi il se rendra au: Japon. « On voit que cet artiste ne le 
céde ‘en rien, pour l'amour des aventures et le goit des. entreprises 
périlleuses, a notre ami le violoncelliste Réné Douay, dont nous avons 
eu récemment des nouvelles et qui de Sidney (Australie) se dixposait a 
partir pour la Nouvelle-Zélande, od ses concerts. étaient. annoncés de- 
puis.longtemps —A toi de coeur, cher Silent, 
Duguton D'Exexvuse. 

Tue Pevy-Mevi. Gizzarp.: 
To Mr, Ap’ Mutton, S choir. 

Honurp Zurn,—My son Sidey, hoom I tould ye ia a. former pistol 
was a grate skollard, takes in a littery gurnal every day cald the Pell- 
Mell. Gizzard, and he is allays makin his kommins on the articles. He 
says. the. play articles are sheemful ritten, and he sends you a _non- 
zenzikle rime on the awthur. He signs himself * L,” and Sidey tels 
me is unkommin larned in cataphisiks, triggerometry, comic sections, 
fluxes, jeopardy, and transubstantiation. "T'was “L,” he sez, that 
discivered the new way of findin’ out the distans of the sun from the 


-erth. “ Messure a kwarter o’ the distans akiuritly,” sez ‘L,’ “and then 
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multerpli it. be four.” Icalls that clever, I does; but Sidey tels me 
+L’ is litle better than a ninkumpoopy when he leeves his logicks and 
his eyhences, and tauks ov actors, singers, music, and the loike; and 
ever sin he has turned his tention to subjecks of witch he is an out-an’- 
out ignoramus, he gets laffd at for his panes be all hoo reeds his trash 
and nonsins. Sidey is so angry with the chap that he couldn't rest 
til I had sent to the Mustkle World the follin rime witch he rote 
standin :— 
“There was an old critic called ‘ L,’ 
Who in all things did strive to excel, 
Til one day passing strictures 
On actors and pictures 
He was sent to Old Sarum, this ‘ L.’” 

Now, I cals that “pepper,” I does, and plentee ov it. Eh! Bud 
Sidey is a jeenus, thof I sez id that shouldn't. 

Sidey’s compelmints to Mr. Ap’Mutton, and wil send sum versis nixt 
week aperpo of Donkeystir Races.—Honurd Zur, ures to kommand, 

Luks Trovs.e. 

Pinch Farm, Painsgrove, Hurts, Aug. 31. 

N.B.—Poor Thomas Birch Booth! Requiescat in pace ! 

(Dr: Silent snores and changes his side.) 
Fish and Volume, Sept. 8. (For Abraham Silent,) 
Samuel Toper Table. 
aw, eee 
PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Although criticism on Art—and more particularly on Art con- 
nected with the stage—is not greatly to be relied on in this metro- 
polis, and that good opinion has a marketable price, except in the 
strictest quarters, you may sometimes read in the journals honest 
outspoken words written without malignity or petulance, with no 
other intention ‘than: to: expose a fault or to correct an abuse, 
doubly valuable from their rarity, and likely to do yeoman service 
if “ artists,” as they ure called, were less vain and had their ears 
more open to sound disinterested advice.” M. Sylvain Saint- 
Etienne, who indites the musical feuilletons’ in the Union, in a 
recent number of his journal, makes the following sensible remarks 
—— of the three débutantes. who lately came.out-at the Opéra- 

omique :— = 

‘Ts it in the least reasonable that a pupil of the Conservatoire 
should be transported suddenly from the benches of his class, with- 
out any transition, to.a Parisian theatre of the first rank, and be 
inducted into oné of those parts which would satisfy the ambition 
of an artist who had already. achieved a brilliant provincial repu- 
tation ?. It seems to us that this interrogation can only be met 
by a negative answer, and that a pupil of the .Conservatoire, even 
though he had been “ crowned,” should understand that he has as 
little right to_a place in a first-class theatre as_an academician 
(lycéen) would have to become a member of the Institute directly 
he had left college. The public of Paris, indeed, should not be 
called upon to undertake the education of singers and actors who 
are entirely novices. ‘They should begin by forming their style 

_ and gaining knowledge and experience on the boards of secondary 
theatres, and return later to perfect themselves upof the ‘theatres 
of the capital.” 2 

Excellent counsel. this, but who to blame? Not the singers and 
actors certainly, who, puffed up with home adulation, or impelled 
by self-sufficiency—the badge of all the tribe—are only too glad to 
be permitted to exhibit their figures before the footlights, and to 
attend the treasury on Saturdays to receive their: hebdomadal 
stipend. Of course the system of forcing young singers is caleu- 
lated to nip the brightest talent in the bud; but I do not, there- 
fore, blame the novices, who cannot be supposed to think as the 
directors of theatres, some of whom, at least, are endowed with 
the reasoning faculty, and have shrewd motives for their selection. 
Were I manager of an Opera I should employ inexperienced 
singers on one condition only—viz., that 1 was well paid for their 
services. And who can affirm this was not the condition that 
mre Hl — bien I am — to think, however, 

In the introduction of t on the operatic stage a graver 
charge may be brought against English than French yal It 
1s certain that the three new ca a who lately appeared at the 
Opéra-Comique, if not thoroughly inefficient, were decidedly out 
of place. They had no business on the stage, and the manager 

no right to plead youth and rawness of experience in extenua- 


tion of incompetency. Only one thing can be said for the direc- 
tor of the Opéra-Comique in this matter; he did not assign a 
very prominent part to any one of the debutantes on their first 
appearance, but rather employed them in a work of no histrionic 
or dramatic importance to make up the ensemble, in order that they 
might the better support each other. Now, what did your Lon- 
don managers do last winter at Her Majesty's Theatre during the 
porioemene of the English Opera Company? They not only 

rought out a mere girl on the stage who had never been on the 
stage before, but asked her to go through one of the most difficult 
and taxing parts in the whole range of the opera, a part written 
especially for Pasta and made immortal by Malibran. Miss Susan 
Galton is a rarely gifted little lady, and may some years hence do won- 
ders ; but at present—at least last year, when I heard and saw her— 
she should have circumscribed her singing and acting to her chamber. 

The Théatre-Lyrique has re-opened with the Flute Enchantee, 
the cast precisely as before. Were I writing for a Parisian paper 
it would be nothing short of high treason in me to utter a syllable 
in dispraise of that vocal marvel of the French capital, Madame 
Miolan Carvalho! I admire the name vastly —Miolan Carvalho !— 
You can fancy a French breeze blowing softly over an Italian lake ! 
Unfortunately, however, names do nct make singers, and the ad- 
mirable sposa of the director of the Théatre-Lyrique is, in my 
humble opinion, one of the most overrated songstresses in Europe, 
and these are plentiful now-a-days. Mdlle. Nilsson has natural 
qualities far above Madame Carvalho, but she wants much teach- 
ing and does not seem to me to improve. She sings the two airs 
of the Queen of Night in some respects even more brilliantly and 

rfectly than Murska, but Murska’s power, Murska’s hea and 

{urska’s intensity are no where to be found in the Swedish Astraf- 
fiamante. Mdlle. Nilsson, I hear, is undergoing instructions from 
Madame Carvalho. I cannot congratulate the young lady. Rige- 
letto followed Mozart’s opera, Mdlle. de Maésen, MM. Monjauze 
and Ismael sustaining the principal characters. 

M. Bagier has protested against the ignorance or malevolence of 
the Parisian press. The ignorance or malevolence of the Parisian 
press consisted in the atrocious act of mistaking ‘Tuesday for Mon- 
day and without timely and serious consideration giving it due 
publicity. It has now been officially proclaimed by eminent 
flourishes of trumpets that the Théétre Impérial Italien will open 
on Monday the second of October, not ‘Tuesday the third of 
October, and will close on Saturday the fifth of May in place of 
Monday the thirtieth of April, as basely, maliciously, and wrong- 
fully reported. Such news indeed is not without its value. Want- 
ing that special item of information I should have had nothing to 
say about M. Bagier or the ‘Théatre Impérial Italien. 

The Grand Medallion in Marble of Rossini, ordered by Ilis 
Excellency the Minister of The Fine Arts of the sculptor M. 
Chevalier, and which figured throughout the past year in the 
saloon, is now placed in the foyer of the Opéra. The likeness is 
striking, the workmanship transcendent, and the medallion a noble 
bequest to posterity. 


Paris, Sept. 6. MonTAGvuE SHoor. 





Mountcu.—Herr Richard Wagner has dedicated his Walkitre to “ his 
Royal friend” the King of Bavaria, in a poem bristling with all those 
would-be beauties but real absurdities of style for which he has 
rendered hiinself so celebrated. If “his Royal friend” (Wagner 
loguitur) understands the poem, he can doa great deal more than the 
majority of his subjects, and possesses a decided talent for abstruse 
mystery. We would advise him to devote his attention to the task of 
deciphering the cuneiform inscriptions at Nineveh and elsewhere.— 
A general meeting was recently held of the shareholders in the new 
“‘ Volkstheater,” or ‘‘ People’s Theatre,” and Dr. Fentsch laid before 
them an account of their financial position. Of the entire capital of 
600,000 florins to be raised by shares, calls have been made for only 
580,000. Up to the opening of the theatre, which is fixed for the 
middle of October, or, at latest, the commencement of November, 
there will not be required more than 150,000 florins, and this sum the 
meeting unanimously agreed the committee should raise by means of a 
loan. Up to the present moment, 133 pieces have been sent in to 
compete for the prize offered for the best one. Herr Conradin, from 


Vienna, is appointed first Copellmeister, and Herr Krempelsetzer, of 


this town, second. For the opening night, Dr. Hermann Schmid hus 
written a ‘“ Festspiel,” and Herr Krempelsetzer has composed tlic 





music to it. 
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Tue Epixsurcn Universtry.—There are now two professors’ chairs 
vacant in the Edinburgh University—the Chair of Rhetoric, formerly 
held by the late Professor Aytoun; and that of Music, held by the-late 
Professor Donaldson. The election to the first rests with the Crown, 
but the Senatus Academicus select the Professor of Music. The 
Senate is composed of the Rector, the Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; the Principal, Sir David Brewster ; the 
Lord Provost, C. Lawson; and five assessors, viz., Professor Christison, 
M.D., Alex. Wood, M.D., John Brown, M.D., John Muir, L.L.D., 
D.C.L., and James M‘Knight, W.8. The Gresham Professor, Dr. 
Wylde, is announced as a candidate for the Chair of Music. From a 
biographical notice which appeared in the JUlustrated London News we 
learn that ‘‘Dr. Wylde was born in 1822; that he graduated from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as Doctor of Music in 1851, and was 
appointed by the late Prince Consort juror for the first great Inter- 
national Exhibition, in conjunction with Sir George Smart and the 
late Sir Henry Bishop.” At the Exhibition in 1862 Dr. Wylde was 
called upon by the Royal commissioners again to act as juror for the 
Musical Department. In 1863 he competed successfully against Mr. 
Hullah, Rev. E. Cox, and a numerous list of candidates for the 
Gresham Professorship, which appointment he received from the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of the City of London. Dr. Wylde is also, as 
is well-known, principal of the London Academy of Music, and con- 
ductor and director of the New Philharmonic Concerts. In alluding 
to the direction of the New Philharmonic Concerts, the Jilustrated 
London News, in the article to which we have referred, thus speaks :— 
“Tt is needless to dwell on the claims which the founder of such an 
institution must possess on the regard of those who would elevate the 
standard of musical art in this country, and make good music accessible 
to all. Dr. Wylde is not only the founder of the society, but director 
of the music and a conductor. His merits as a composer are of a high 
order, His enthusiastic admiration of Milton created the desire and 
ambition to compose music to Paradise Lost, a daring and difficult 
task, to which, however, he brought the intrepidity of genius, as well 
as its inspirations, a rich poetic fancy, and ‘the passion of youth for 
its darling dream.’ The first part of this, his greatest work, was 
performed at the third concert of the New Philharmonic Society’s 
second season, and the favor with which it was received was a practical 
refutation of the fashionable fallacy that the higher class of music is 
necessarily of Italian or German origin. Amongst his other works 
which have been published are sonatas and sketches for the pianoforte, 
compositions fer the pianoforte, and a set of German songs by Goethe and 
Schiller. Dr, Wylde now deservedly holds a high place in his profession 
in England, and will, we doubt not, soon enjoy a European reputation. 
Every one who understands music acknowledges his learning and his 
high authority as a contrapuntist. Though he has studied and uses the 
forms of composition in favor with the high German school—Gliick, 
Ilaydn, Mozart,and Beethoven—still the originality of thought ofa great 
master is everywhere apparent, and on everything that he has 
attempted the figure and inscription of creative genius are radiantly 
impressed. He possesses great inventive power, skill in the treatment 
of his subjects, boldness in instrumentation and the song-creating 
power, without which all else in music is as nothing. ‘The work 
which has chiefly raised his repu‘ation to its present position is his 
music to Paradise Lost. It is evident that he has deeply studied the 
divine poem he has chosen for his subject, and his music is thoroughly 
imbued with its spirit. The argument is precisely that of Milton’s 
epic. His treatment of the subject is masterly; and it is but due to 
him to say that we know of no native musician who could have 
handled so elevated a topic with greater skill, In his managerial 
capacity, and as chief director of the music of the New Philharmonic 
Society, it is not too much to add that Dr. Wylde has fulfilled all the 
promises held out in the prospectus of the society; and that he has 
discharged the duties of that position in a manner which entitles him 
to receive the best acknowledgments it is our privilege to bestow upon 
all successful aspirants to public favor and reputation.”—( Morning 
Herald and Standard.) 


Graritupr.—At one of the general rehearsals of the opera of Ali 
Baba, the last Cherubini ever wrote, one of the actors happened to be 
indisposed, and the stage-manager was about to dismiss everyone. At 
this juncture, some person suggested that Ferdinand Prévost, who was 
not in the piece, should be requested to go through the part of the 
invalid, with the music in his hand, so as not to lose a rehcarsal. 
Prévo-t, who was as obliging a man as he was a good musician, 
consented, and executed his very difficult task with the greatest 
credit, Cherubini, however, appeared dissatisfied. When the rehearsal 
was over, and Prévost about to retire, somebody said to Cherubini: 
“ Poor Prévost did his best, sir, I think you ought at least to say a 
civil word to him.”—* Quite right,” replied Cherubini. “ Call him.” 
Prévost obeyed the summons, and Cherubini, holding out his hand to 
him, said: ‘‘ There; 1 am not angry with you!” 





Oxrorp.—The Theatre continues as attractice as ever, and under the 
able management of Mrs. Hooper has been well attended. On the two 
race nights the Theatre was literally crammed in every part, the 
Stewards, the Earl of Westmoreland and Sir IF. Johnstone, Bart , 
having very kindly honoured the performance with their patronage. 


Tur Hoy. Lewis Winerietp.—The audience at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, Liverpool, were doomed to disappoinment on Monday 
night by the absence of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, whose début as a 
comedian in Liverpool had been anticipated, but who had been obliged 
to leave for Dieppe in consequence of the illness of his mother the 
Marchioness of Londonderry. 

Miss Minty Patter ry Guascow.—Mr. Boucicault’s Arrah-na-Poyue 
was produced at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, on Monday, and in 
describing the representation the Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ The charac- 
ter of Arrah, a lovely warm-hearted Irish girl, found an admirable 
exponent in Miss Milly Palmer. Miss Palmer is a young actress who, 
after gaining an excellent reputation in Liverpool, met with a most 
favourable reception when she appeared last year on the London stage. 
Of highly prepossessing appearance and gifted with an expressive 
countenance, she is capable of throwing herself into the part she under- 
takes to personate, and of reproducing her conception of the same with 
intelligence and spirit. In the affectionate, but withal arch and lively 
Arrah, she finds a character admirably suited to her capabilities. As 
the merry girl, about to be married to the man of her choice, and as 
the devoted wife, when trouble has overtaken herself and husband, she 
is equally and highly effective. Not the least remarkable part of her 
performance is the purity of her lrish brogue—a point of no little 
importance with respect to the verisimilitude of the character.” 


Herve pay.—(From a correspondent).—A concert of an unusually 
interesting kind was given at the Brunswick Rooms on Tuesday 
evening, in aid of the Church Enlargement Fund, which attracted a 
very numerous and fashionable audience. The distinguished artists 
who gave their services gratuitously were Mrs, Francis 'l'alfourd, Miss 
Aguilar, Messrs. ‘I'relawny Cobham, Farron and Aguilar, and these 
were assisted by some really cleveramateurs. Mrs. Talfourd—in whom 
your readers doubtless recognise the widow of Mr. Frank Talfourd, 
the accomplished and popular dramatic author, son of the celebrated 
Mr. Justice Talfourd—was the great attraction of the concert, her 
elegant and lady-like appearance, no less than her agreeable voice and 
pleasing style of singing, commanding universial attention. Mrs. 
Talfourd sung the once favorite ballad of “Cherry Ripe” and was 
enthusiastically encored. She gave also Benedict’s ‘* Carnival de 
Venise,” in which she astonished the audience by the brilliancy of her 
execution no less than she had pleased them by her simplicity and 
unexaggeratel expression in Horn’s ballad. In addition the fair 
songstress joined Mr. Trelawny Cobham in Blangini’s duet “ Per Valli” 
—redemanded and repeated—the same gentleman in a duet from 
Maritana—likewise redemanded and repeated—and Messrs. Cobham 
and Farron in Barnett’s trio “ The Magic-wove Scarf.” Mr. Aguilar 
pleased immensely by his performances on the pianoforte and was 
encored in a very brilliant Galop of his own composition, entitled 
‘«* Couleur de Rose.” In a pianoforte duet, “ War March,” Mr. Aguilar 
was assisted by his very promising and very talented daughter Miss 
Grace Aguilar, who created a decided sensation by her neat and finished 
playing. I did not know the amateurs, but one young lady played 
Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo Cappriccioso with undeniable effect. 

It ig satisfactory to know that more than £20 was cleared for the 
fund—no mean sum considering the smallness of the place, and the 
difficulty of procuring an audience by the sea-side, more particularly 
in such raging hot weather. 

«SAVE ME FROM My FRIENDs.”—One day, Berlioz happened to hear a 
colleague finding great fault with a certain fair vocalist, who, according 
to this gentleman always sang out of tune. Berlioz instantly took'her 
part with great warmth. ‘“ Pooh, pooh!” he said, “ you are shame- 
fully prejudiced. You have some private spite against the lady, who 
is an admirable artist.”—‘I haye a spite against her!” replied his 
companion. ‘ Not a bit of it, but 1 have ears!’—«So have I,” 
answered Berlioz, “and I maintain that she sometimes sings in tune.” 


WikrsBADEN.—The Duke of Nassau has: conferred the Cross of the 
Nassau Order of Merit upon Herr Ole Bull, the violinist.—A singing- 
match was held on the “ neuer Geisberg ” last month, the competitors 
being the various Vocal Associations of the Duchy. The first prize, 
20 ducats, was awarded to the “ Concordia” Association; the second 
prize, 10 ducats, to the “ Gemitthlichkeit ” Association, from 
Sonnenberg; and the third, a silver goblet, to the “ Germania” 
Association, from Schierstein. Herr Neeb, from Frankfort, conducted , 


Pragug.—Madime Trebelli-Bettini and her husband have appeared 
in Ji Barbiere ani met with a flattering reception. Before concluding 
their engagement, they will appear also in Faust, Ii Trovatore, Les 
Huguenots, Lucrezia Borgia, Semiramide, and Tancredi. 
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MILAN, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Since my last communication, some months since, musical 
matters in Milan have been almost at a stand still, with the 
exception of one or two spasmodic efforts to attract the public to an 
opera during the summer season. One of these efforts was at the Car- 
cano, where* they gave some (as they called them) extraordinary 
representations of Otello and Norma with a really good company, and 
the venture was sufficiently rewarded. The prima donna for both 
operas was the Signora Ferni, a lady of good ability, but certainly not yet 
entitled to rank as the celebrity which they are pleased to make her. 
She began her musical career as a violinist, but now she has cut the 
fiddling to take up with another branch of the profession much better 
paid and likely to lead to greater honour. Her representation of the 
Druidess had many good points, and was, on the whole, most creditable ; 
in fact, here she created quite a sensation, but I can assure you that sensa- 
tions in Milan are not difficult to create, especially when the artist 
happens to be a native of Milan, or, on the other hand, has a large 
circle of friends. In Otello the tenor Villani was certainly “the hero 
of the festa.” This gentleman has a most magnificent voice, sings 
splendidly, and knows how to act. His aria in the first act, “Ah! si 
per voi,” was an immense success, and in the famous duet with Iago 
in the second act, his fine declamation of the phrase ‘Si dopo lei 
morro” literally roused the audience to the highest enthusiasm. We 
have also had opera at the ‘l'eatro Stadera (open air and smoking 
allowed) , Jl Trovatore, La Traviata, and Rigoletto being performed 
fairly, when you take into consideration the price of admission—2d 
and upwards. La Scala will open about the middle of September, with 
Flotow’s Marta, an American prima donna, Signora Cordier, and the 
tenor Guidotti in the principal parts. It was originally intended to 
inaugurate the season with the £rcolano of Felicien David, but the 
idea has been abandoned. At present the theatre is undergoing a 
thorough cleansing, the government having made a grant of 20,000 
franes (£800) for repairs, but the sum is barely sufficient to wash the 
walls, so the repairs (which are so much needed) will have to wait 
for more propitious times. The Scala is in a filthy state, not having 
been decorated or cleansed for the last 20 years; and the other royal 
theatre, Cannobbiana, is in a still worse state. They talk of producing 
Meyerbeer’s Africaine in the carnival, but I think it will end in smoke, 
They have even gone as far as casting the parts, as follows :—Selika, 
Signora Stolz ; Inez, Signore Fioretti; Vasco di Gama, Herr Steger; 
Nelusko, Signore Giraldoni. Bologna will be the first Italian city 
where this much talked of work will be given, Signor Scalaberni 
having made arrangements to present it to his patrons during the 
coming autumn season, After Marta at the Scala we are to have a 
new opera, entitled Rebecca, from the pen of Signor Pisani. Let us 
hope it will turn out better than the unfortunate productions of last 
year. The artists at present engaged are, prime donne—Le Signore 
Stolz, Fioretti, and Cordier ; tenori—Signori Steger, Bignardi, Guidotti, 
and Azulla; baritoni—Signori Santley, Giraldoni, D’Antoni, and De 
Bassini. Of these matters I will let you know more in my next. Tie 
autumn season at the Carcano will commence with Maria di Rohan, or 
L'Elisir d’Amore, in which the celebrated Giorgio Ronconi will make 
his first appearance in Milan these 22 years. Milan is his native city, 
and it seems strange that he has not sung here since 1843, when he 
made his appearance in Verdi's Nabucco, in the principal part written 
expressly for him. He is to appear also in the Barbiere. At the 
Theatre Radegonda the autumn season will commence with Donizetti’s 
Poliuto, to be followed by Lucia di Lammermoor, and a new opera by a 
native composer. There is a great dearth of good artists in Italy, and 
I dare say you will be surprised to hear that one of the most rising and 
successful among the prime donne is an Englishwoman, Madame 
Palmieri. This lady, during the last two years, has made rapid strides 
in her profession, and has fulfilled most successful engagements at 
nearly all the great theatres of Italy, including La Scala, the Court 
Theatre at ‘lurin, and the Royal Theatres at Parma and Bologna. 
She has just returned from Reggio, where she has created enthusiasm 
in Verdi 8 Ballo in Maschera, and in Norma, and I see by the journals 
that she is engaged for the winter season at the Teatro Pergola at 
Florence, and that she is offered engagements for the coming year at 
the Teatro Apollo at Rome and the San Carlo at Naples. Well done 
English ! In my next you shall have an account of the probable 
doings during the autumn season. In the meantiine, @ rivederci, 

Araus. 








Ravenwa.—Madame Mathilde Marlow von Homslotsch, prima donna 
at the Royal Operahouse, Stuttgardt, who had come here to pay a 
a to Dante’s grave, has fallen a victim to the climate. Her remains 

ere oe to Trieste where they were buried on the 15th 


Brussets.—There is a report that M. Lassen, lately of Weimar, 
will be appointed conductor at the Theatre Royal. The papers, 
however, assert that M. Hanssens the present occupant of the post, will 
still retain it—A grand musical festival is to be held here on the 26th 
inst. A large hall, able to contain 3000 persons, will be erected on the 
Place du Tréne. One hundred and fifty instrumentalists and six 
hundred vocalists, of both sexes, will take part in the proceedings, 
which will be under the direction of MM. Hanssens and Fischer as 
conductors. The soloists will be Madlle. Artét and M. Depoitier. 
The works selected for performance are the first part of St. Jaul ; the 
last two parts of The Seasons; and a Cantata by M. Gevaert.—M. 
Théodore Letellier continues to be the manager of the Theatre Royal. 
Madille. Art6t will sing the leading parts in comic opera up to Novem- 
ber, when she will be replaced by Madlle. Marimon, who made her 
début at the Opéra-Comique, in Paris, and who was prima donna last 
year at Lyons. M. Wicard, who comes from Marseilles, succeeds M. 
Mortre, this season, as first tenor. M. Monnier, the barytone, comes 
from the Hague. M. Jourdan and Madlle. Moreau remain. Among 
the operas to be produced is, of course, L.A'fricaine, which, it is said, 
will be ready some time in November. The parts are already given 
out. According to report, the management intend the mise-en-scéne to 
be something magnificent, and promise that the celebrated “ ship” 
shall be visible in all its glory. There was some talk of the ballet’s 
being cut out, but there is no foundation for the rumor. 


Gorna THE Entire Animau.—A celebrated virtuoso, a devoted 
admirer, guand méme, of Wagner, visited Carlsruhe two years ago. 
Six months previously, the Grand-Duke of Baden had given orders 
that Wagner's opera of 7’ristan und Isolde should be put into rehearsal 
at the Grand-Ducal Theatre. His orders were followed by results 
similar to those occasioned by similar orders at other theatres in 
Germany. The poor artists exerted themselves to the very utinost 
and strained every nerve to get up this inhuman composition and sing 
the long, long series of unsingable notes, but all in vain. At last, they 
were completely beaten, and implored the clemency of the Grand- 
Duke, informing him that they should all inevitably perish before 
they could sing Tristan und Isolde. The Grand-Duke, in alarm, 
countermanded his order, and the rehearsals of Tristan und /solde were 
given up asa bad job. A month subsequently, the fanatic Wagnerian 
already mentioned happened to meet the husband of the lady to whom 
had been entrusted the part of Isolde, and immediately began 
reproaching him for allowing his wife to throw it up. ‘‘ You are very 
unjust,” the husband replied. ‘“ My wife did all she could. For five 
months, she worked day and night; she could not sleep, she could not 
eat, she could not drink, from sheer fatigue; she grew thinner and 
thinner, till at length she fell ill. Had she continued she would have 
died !"—« If she had,” replied the virtuoso, “it would have been a 
noble thing to die for Wagner !” 

Srurrearpt.—L’ Africaine is in rehearsal. Herr Sulzer’s Johanna 
von Neapel will be the next novelty. 


Mrraoutous Escare.—On Tuesday afternoon Mr. Addison, the well- 
known actor, accompanied by his daughter and Mr. Sothern (who is 
now playing at our Theatre-Royal), visited Blarney Castle. Of course 
the celebrated “Stone” was enquired after. Evidently deeply im- 
pressed with Milliken’s song— 

“ There is a stone there 

That whoever kisses 

He never misses 

To grow eloquent,” &c. 
Mr. Addison approached the edge of the parapet, determined to em- 
brace its lapis offensionis. Nothing daunted by the discovery that the 
party performing this kissing operation must of necessity be held by 
the heels over a parapet some hundred feet from the ground, he in- 
sisted on Mr. Sothern seizing him round the ancles, two guides also 
holding Mr. Sothern. The stone was triumphantly kissed, and Mr. 
Addison, almost black in the face, at once proved that he had “ grown 
eloquent,” for he screamed out at the top ot his voice— 

* A clever spouter, 

He'll sure turn out, or 
An out-and-outer "— 

Possibly he might have concluded the verse, but Mr. Sothern, becom- 
ing rather tired of the novel position of holding 14 stone by the 
heels, suddenly called out to the guides, ‘‘ Now, then, pull away.” 
They all did so; but the 14 stone, not anticipating such an energetic 
hoist without some signal, still clung to the iron bar by which the 
celebrated pebble is supported. ‘The consequence was, one of Mr. 
Addison’s elastic-side boots came off, and for fully a quarter of a minute 
he was held in this frightful position by one ancle only. By a great 
effort, however, he at last succeeded in giving Mr. Sothern his other 
foot, and he was hauled up. During this scene his daughter was so 
terrified that she became speechless and sunk to the grass. Her 
father’s safety, however, speedily recovered her, and the trio returned to 
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TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
R. JOSEPH GODDARD has the copyright of « few 


original MusicaL Lectorgs to dispose of.—136, St. Paul’s Road, Camden- 
square, N.W. 


"HISTOIRE de PALMERIN d'OLIVE filz du Roy 

4 Frorenpos de Macepons et de La Bette Grians, fille de Remicius, Empereur 

de Constantinople, by IEAN MAUGIN, dit.le PETIT ANGEUIN. A perfect copy 

of this extremely rare Romance to be sold for Six Gurneas, (no diminution of price). 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 


A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 


(Snort Asstract or Contents.) : 

Cuar. 1.—The essential relation between the two main’characters of sentiment 
instinctive and mental), and the two main sections of musical effect (melodic and 
rhythmic). Cxap. I1.—The exigency in expression which mental sentiment involves, 
is met in the structural plan of the modern classical instrumental works.. CuaP. II1.— 
A comparative analysis ot the spirit of the instrumental music of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn. Cuap, [V.—The intellectual rank of musical art. 
Cuar. V.—Dramatic music: the principles on whic the literary and musical plan 
of Opera should be based. CHap VI.—The principles on which the literary and 
musical plan of Oratorio, or Grand Cantata, should be based. Car. VII.—The 
influence of mental progress upon music. 

The author begs to state that the above work has absorbed the greater part of his 
time and thought for five years, and that it is a painstaking endea' to elucidate 
the general nature, scope, and position of the musicalart. It is unnecessary to say, 
such labor as is here involved is not that in connection with music calculated to 
freve remunerative. The work in question, however, being calculated to benefit 
musicians, as tending to elevate their artin general estimation, so far as mental 
analysis can do so, the author can conscientiously appeal to them for the means of 
eisuring sate publication. The promise of one hundred musicians to purchase a copy 
when the work is ready would coustitute this means; and as this is all that is neces- 
sary for the immediate production of the book, the author urgently solicits all who 
feel willing to support it, not to delay communicating with him to that effect. Price 
to Subscribers, 5s. 
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GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 
Guoucesrer, Monpay Sept. 4, 1865. 

F only by reason of their antiquity the Festivals of the Three 
Choirs have an undoubted claim to public support. Despite 
what a certain class of politicians may say, the English are an 
eminently conservative race and cling with reverential fondness to 
their cherished institutions, be they national and appealing to the 
sympathies of the people at large, or be they of less comprehensive 
scope and character and looking to the more limited circle of those 
whose tastes and feelings are identified with that which is either 
good in art or useful in charity. The history of the. Triennial 
gathering of the Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester anid Hereford has 
been so often told that it would be idle to recapitulate what is now 
pretty well known to all who take an interest in such matters, 
To those who have not studied the subject I would recommend the 
perusal of a recently published work by the late Mr. Amott (for 
many years organist of the Cathedral here, and whose sudden death 
was recorded in your columns some few months. since)—the 
** Annals of the Three Choirs,” which embodies and continues.Mr. 
Lysons’ history of the progress of these Festivals. For the present 


it is sufficient to say that this is the 142nd meeting of the Choirs. 








for the praiseworthy object of assisting the necessitous widows and 
orphans of the clergy of ‘the Dioceses of Gloucester, Worcestor and 
Hereford. 

That such institutions stand in need of immediate encouragement 
is unhappily too manifest from the present number of Applicants, 
—more than eighteen orphans, and fourteen Widows; while the 
necessity of future support is equally evident from the positive fact 
that there are, within the three Dioceses, one hundred and forty- 
seven benefices having an income below £100 per annum. 

Aided by the Diocesan Clerical Charities, the proceeds: have, of 
late years, averaged to each widow twenty pounds, and: to each 
orphan fifteen. 

Much as I like these Festivals, if only for the sake of hearing the 
oratorios in the most appropriate place for them,—a cathedral, 
(and it must be borne in mind that it is only at these meetings 
where sacred musie can be so heard), I greatly doubt if they have 
the slightest influence on art, as the works performed are mostly 
those with which the public has already grown familiar, the 
introduction of even a quasi novelty (such as Mr. Schachner’s 
oratorio at Worcester in 1863) being of very unusual occurrence, 
and it is left for Birmingham and Norwich to bring out hitherto 
untried productions, and so lend an additional attraction to their 
meetings. I purposely abstain from any mention of Bradford and 
Leeds, which, to the disgrace of the wealth and (supposed) advanced 
intelligence of the north, have allowed their Musical Festivals, so 
well begun and with such a magnificent chorus at hand, to drop 
quietly into the list of things which the slang of the day would say 

‘¢used to was,” while it is reserved for quiet little cathedral towns 
with a few thousands of inhabitants to keep up their good old 
customs for little short of a century and a half. I do not quarrel 
with the management for confining themselves to those acknow- 
ledged masterpieces which have so well stood the test of time, for 
knowing somewhat of the ‘‘ manners and customs” of the natives 
of the cider counties, I am inclined to think that they would much 
rather go and hear works that have long borne the stamp of 
general approval than listen to those that had never before been 
given to the public. Country life is necessarily slow, the 
bucolic judgment is essentially the reverse of rapid, the 
agricultural intellect has not been cultivated to the appreciation 
of novelty—witness the persistent opposition (only now slowly 
breaking down in many parts) to the introduction of improved 
farming implements and machinery—and so, taking all these 
circumstances into consideration, it is best that the programmes 
should be framed as hitherto, and that the dwellers hereabout 
should be suffered to enjoy music, on the intrinsic goodness of 
which there can be no two opinions, instead of being called upon 
to exercise their faculties in listening to new works which at the 
end would probably leave them in a state of extreme doubt and 
perplexity, and upon which their judgment would be of little or 
no value. I should almost question whether civilization has sufti- 
ciently permeated these districts as to procure a large.circulation 
for the Musical World (I'm afraid Mutteniana, not to say “ Pan- 
tagruel,” would be sadly wasted upon them) ; but if it has, and 
“« these lines” (to speak by the card) should be read by any of the 
natives, I hope that my remarks may be taken in a “ Piekwickian’ 
sense, for, notwithstanding their somewhat general obtuseness, | 
cannot but recognise many fine qualities (especially at luncheon 
time), which go far to redeem any little mental shortcomings, 
which should be set down as their misfortune rather than their 
fault. It is not (happily) given to all to dwell in that. city which 
Dr..Johnson described as ‘+ the best possible place in summer, and 
the only place in winter.” I will not. offer such an insult to your 
readers’ intellect as to name the spot indicated by the ‘‘ great lexi- 
cographer,”. as Thackeray’s Miss Pinkerton delighted in calling 
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him. While, however, agreeing with the view that at these festivals 
novelties would be unattractive, and consequently unremunerative, 
I think it will be generally conceded that it would be the interest 
as well as the duty of those entrusted with the management to pro- 
duce the acknowledged favourite works with a completeness worthy 
the occasion, and in order to facilitate so desirable an end one 
would suppose that those artists whose names are always associated 
with any performance of such pretensions as the Triennial Festi- 
vals of the Choirs would certainly be engaged. Much surprise 
was therefore reasonably manifested when the programme of the 
present meeting made its appearance without the familiar names 
of Mr. Sims Reeves and Madame Sainton-Dolby, in whose absence 
it is not too much to say that neither the tenor nor the contralto 
music can be given with that efficiency to which the frequenters 
of the festivals have hitherto been accustomed, and which they 
have an undoubted right to expect. Whatever may have been the 
policy that dictated the non-engagement of two of the best living 
exponents of music—whether sacred or secular—that England 
possesses, it is not for me to say, but that such policy is at once 
unwise and short-sighted, I am fully convinced, for however 
great the intrinsic worth of the works presented may be, the 
effect produced by such works must necessarily be to a great 
extent dependent on the means employed ; and the warmest ad- 
mirers of those now engaged as first tenor and contralto will 
hardly be prepared to deny that their best efforts must necessarily 
fall very far short of what would be achieved by the eminent 
singers already alluded to. 

In the multitude of counsellors there is supposed to be safety, if 
not wisdom, and if the whole of the stewards (upwards of eighty 
in number) assembled in conclave decided that the safest plan to 
ensure success for the festival was to adopt the somewhat novel 
expedient of discarding such artists as were certain to attract in 
favour of those whose names were comparatively, if not altogether, 
unknown out of London, and, consequently, almost certain not to 
attract in the country, I say, if this is the result of the united 
judgment of the (upwards of) eighty noblemen, baronets, clergy, 
and country magnates, whose names usher in the programme with 
such brilliant éclat, I regret that the ‘‘ umble” individual who 
has so long had the honour to represent the Musical World at 
these festivals, having taken counsel with common sense alone, has 
arrived at a totally opposite conclusion. 

I may be told that I should suspend my opinion until the end of 
the week and judge by result. I decline to do so, and for this 
reason; I believe that these meetings have a double mission—the 
benefit of the charity being one, and a series of musical perform- 
ances given in the most complete manner that can be attained 
under the circumstances being the other. ‘That the stewards may 
be able to show a good surplus for the widows and orphans I 
devoutly hope; but even should this be the case, I must still main- 
tain that the management has not performed its functions satis- 
factorily by neglecting the artistic for the pecuniary element. 
Besides Mr. Sims Reeves and Madame Sainton-Dolby, I miss the 
names of others once familiar at these gatherings. Where is the 
husband of the accomplished contralto M. Sainton—Why does 
he not as usual occupy the position of chef d’attaque? Where is 
our English basso-profondo, Mr. Weiss, another great favourite at 
these meetings of the Choirs? Echo answers (or would answer did I 
invoke her at some favourable spot) ‘‘where?” An Irish echo would 
doubtless answer, “By me sow! but I don’t know.” Failing a 
satisfactory reply to these questions, I will turn to other matters 
no less pertinent to the occasion. For several years past the 
Gloucester Festival was conducted by Mr. Amott, whose sudden 
death has been already briefly alluded to. The Dean and Chapter 
lost no time in appointing a successor to the gentleman who had 





so long and so worthily filled the office of cathedral organist, and, 
as Dr. Samuel Wesley was a candidate, it might well be imagined 
that their choice‘was soon made. Gloucester may esteem itself 
singularly fortunate in securing the services of Dr. Wesley, whose 
reputation as a thorough master of his instrument stands con- 
fessedly and deservedly second to none. 

Under ordinary circumstances the labour involved in the organ- 
ization of the musical arrangements is by no means light; but in 
the present instance, the difficulties of Dr. Wesley's task have been 
materially increased by the fact of his non-residence at Gloucester, 
his engagement at Winchester not having terminated. Dr. Wesley 
has, however, shown himself equal to the occasion, and while he 
has laboured assiduously in his own department, Mr. Secretary 
Brown has, as usual, worked indefatigably at the business part of 
the arrangement ; and from what I learn, with a good prospect of 
success, the tickets having sold far better than even the most san- 
guine had expected. There is nothing new in every seat being 
sold for Messiah on Friday, and Elijah appears to have taken as 
deep and permanent root at these Festivals, for I hear that ‘Thurs- 
day’s reserved places are nearly all sold, and that in a few hours 
there will not be another ticket to be had. I say “I hear” all 
this, but as with a good deal more that I hear, I take it cum grano, 
for at every Festival I have attended, pretty much the same story 
is repeated ; and then when it is all over and the accounts balanced, 
there is a deficit to be made up by the stewards, which shows that 
there must be an error of calculation somewhere. 

Touching the arrangements inside the Cathedral, there is this 
time an entire departure from the plan hitherto pursued: the 
orchestra, which used formerly to be built up against the organ at 
the intersection of the transepts, being now erected at the west 
end of the Cathedral under the large stained glass window to the 
memory of the late Bishop, a new organ having been also impro- 
vised for the occasion by Mr. Willis, but at this writing is in a 
sadly unfinished state. A similar plan, it may be remembered, 
was carried out at the Hereford Festival last year. What the 
effect may be at Gloucester I have yet to learn, not having attended 
the Cathedral to-day, as rehearsals are by no means a favorite 
pastime with me—even when there are novelties to be heard. ‘The 
principal singers, Mdlle. Tietjens, Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame 
Rudersdorff, Miss Wilkinson, Miss Julia Elton, Dr. Gunz, Mr. 
Cummings, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Santley, as well as 
Madame Arabella Goddard, solo pianiste, are all here. 

For the benefit of those curious in such matters, I may mention 
that the band consists of 26 violins, 8 tenors, 8 violoncellos, 7 
double basses, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarionets, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 
2 trumpets, 2 trombones, drum, side drum, and harp—little short 
70 instruments. For the still more curious, I give the names of 
the players upon these instruments, at the same time adding that 
the chorus will contain selected singers from Bradford, in York- 
shire, Norwich, Cambridge, Exeter, Windsor, Worcester, Here- 
ford, Bristol, Bath, Cheltenham, &c., and from the Gloucester 
Festival Society, and that the total number of performers will be 
about 300. 

Viottnr.—Mr, H. Blagrove, principal first, Mr. Willy, principal 
second, Messrs. Dando, Hill, Thirlwall, Carrodus, Zerbini, Watson, 
Day, Ries, Clementi, Adye, Rendle, Goodeve, Martin, Jones, Stanton, 
Betts, Kelly, Colchester, Woodward, Spray, Goodwin, Bretherton, 
V. Nicholson, Hughes, and Smith, 

Viote.—Mr. R. Blagrove, principal, Messrs. Webb, Glanville, Trust, 
W. H. Hann, T. Reynolds, Brooke, and Wheeler. 

Viotoxcett1.—Mr, Collins, principal, Messrs. Pettit, Reed, Lidel, 
Waite, Champion, Waite, jun., Goodwin, jun, 

Conrrasasst.—Mr. Howell, principal, Messrs. White, Edgar, Castel 
Waud, Harper, jun., Severn. 

Fiavti.—Messrs. Pratten and Card. 


Oso1.—Messrs. Nicholson and Horton. 
Cianionet11,.—Messrs. Lazarus and Williams, 
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Facorr1.—Messrs. Hutchins and Anderson. 
Corst.—Messers. Harper, T. E, Manns, Catchpole, Standen. 
Trompt.—Messrs. T. Harper and Ward. 

Trompont.—Mr. Hawks and Webster. 

Tympant.—Mr. Chipp. 

Stor Drum.—Mr. Goodwin. 

Hare.—Mr. Trust. 

The town is filling rapidly—lodgings are frightfully dear; the 
weather is deliciously fine ; I have enjoyed a total immunity from 
attendances to-day, having devoted the ‘shining hours” to an 
expedition to one of the most glorious views in England. Should 
anyone wish to know the whereabout, I commend them to Talfurd’s 
‘Vacation Rambles,” and so no more at present from OD. H. 

—_— 0— 
QGuoucesrer, TuEspay, Sept. 5. 

‘The amateurs of rehearsals must yesterday have had sufficient 
—in quantity, certainly—to satisfy them for some time to come. 
According to the official notification the morning rehearsal was to 
ccmmence at ten o'clock. Long after that time groups of the 
principal singers and players were seen standing about the College 
Green in a pleasing state of uncertainty as to where the rehearsal 
would take place, some having been told the Cathedral, others the 
Shire Hall. By way of compromising the matter and satisfying 
both parties, an arrangement, to say the least of it, somewhat 
singular, was entered into, the band rehearsing in the sacred, the 
chorus in the secular building. How such a decidedly novel pro- 
cess was managed 1 can’t pretend to say, but even this peculiar 
state of affairs seemed to admit of further complication, for at 
nearly eleven o'clock I saw Mr. Goodwin, the “ librarian ” of the 
festival, in a perfect fever of anxiety, rushing about with telegrams 
in his hand, dispensing the agreeable information that the orches- 
tral parts had not arrived! I suppose this little difficulty was 
eventually got over,—and so was the rehearsal, but not till past 
five o'clock! By way of making amends for this, I presume—on 
the principle of the homceopathic motto, “ Similia similibus curan- 
tur’ —the evening rehearsal at the Shire Hall, which was to com- 
mence at seven, did not begin till half-past eight, and was not over 
until past eleven, so that altogether vocalists and instrumentalists 
must have had pretty well enough of it for one day. 

Since I first attended these festivals a great change has come 
over the spirit of (some) of the governing clergy and those high 
in authority in this place. “ Autres hommes autres meurs” I sup- 
pose. ‘Time was when the Bishop of the diocese not only attended 
in person, but threw open his Palace with bounteous hospitality ; 
while the Dean emulated his example, and all did their best to lend 
a helping hand to a cause, the intrinsic goodness of which I should 
hardly think that any one would doubt. Now these dignitaries 
seem to say, ** Nous avons change tout cela.” The Bishop, who 
was naturally expected to preach the inaugural sermon, not only 
declines, but absolutely goes away, locks up his Palace, and will 
have nothing to do with the music meeting; now, although the 
Bishop is the head of the diocesan clergy his absence and discoun- 
tenance might possibly be survived, as it would not exercise any 
very material influence on the success of the meetings, but un- 
fortunately another adverse spirit has been at work, and it seemed 
at one moment very doubtful if there would be any festival at all; 
and now that this present meeting is so far a ‘ fait accompli,” the 
universal opinion here is that it will be the last, for the Dean is 
not only dead opposed to the whole spirit of the thing, but has 
hinted that in future permission for the use of the Cathedral wiil 
not be granted. No doubt those excellent Christians who believe 
in the “Record” will be greatly pleased at the prospect of these 
festivals being done away with—at least as far as Gloucester is 
concerned—and having once introduced the thin end of the 
wedge by getting rid of one of the meetings, devoutly hope 





that Worcester and Hereford may ere long be compelled to 
follow in the same track, by which charitable proceedings the 
unhappy widows and orphans of the poorer clergy may be ever 
after deprived of the sums raised by these meetings, averaging an 
amount of about £1000 per annum. Perhaps these pious people 
when they have succeeded in their designs, and effectually put a 
stop to the Festivals of the Choirs, will be prepared to compensate 
those who must otherwise suffer to the extent named, by giving an 
equivalent out of their own pockets! At Ilereford, in 1798, 
owing to the difficulty of procuring stewards, it was contemplated 
that the music-meeting should be set aside and a subscription 
raised for the purpose of the charity, but the experiment turned 
out a complete failure, and after all they were compelled to invoke 
the aid of music in behalf of the cause. The arguments raised by 
these narrow-minded persons, whom it is unjust to stigmatise as 
heartless bigots, are the old ones that have been reiterated ad 
nauseam, and are so utterly fallacious that the only wonder is 
that in an age which is supposed to be characterised by its enlight- 
enment, there can really be found persons with sufficient ignorance 
and temerity to advance them. We are told that ‘“ the House of 
God is desecrated by being turned into a concert room,” that ‘ the 
singers and players are persons of immoral life,” that ‘‘ those who 
attend do so with a view to display the elegance of their toilettes,” 
&c., &c. Every one of these miserably poor subterfuges (they are 
really unworthy to be called either arguments or reasons) has been 
answered again and again, and it is almost unnecessary to encum- 
ber your columns with discussing a question that has been so 
frequently set at rest only to be revived again when it suits the 
purpose of a wretched clique, who arrogate to themselves all the 
virtues, at the same time assigning to those who take the liberty of 
thinking differently from themselves all the vices of which this world 
ismade up. As to the fitness of a sacred building for sacred music, 
it seems to be a proposition so self-evident, that it would be impos- 
sible for any one but a lunatic to doubt, and by way of antithesis 
to the views of the Record school, I maintain that it is little short 
of a ‘desecration ” of oratorio to perform it in any other than a 
sacred building. As to the alleged immorality of the singers and 
players engaged, I take it that the musical profession, like any 
other, may contain a proportion of persons whose lives are not 
altogether blameless, and that such an assertion may be also made 
even of the clerical profession ; but I am not aware because one 
hears occasionally of a scandal in which a clergyman figures as the 
principal actor that it is therefore necessary to denounce the whole 
of the clergy, from the Archbishop downwards, as persons of 
unchaste lives or intemperate habits. As to the very poor plea 
about dress, this would apply with equal force to attending divine 
service on a Sunday, when I have a distinct impression that won- 
derful bonnets, costly dresses, and the whole paraphernalia of 
female elegance may be witnessed by anyone taking an interest in 
such matters. 

In mentioning the absence of the Bishop I should have remarked 
a circumstance which seems curious, not to say anomalous. On 
the official programme I find as President ‘‘ His Grace the Duke 
of Beaufort,” while as Vice-Presidents are named ‘The Lord 
Lieutenant of the Counties,” and ‘‘ The Right Reverend the Lords 
Bishops of the Dioceses,” which dioceses I take to mean Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford. Is it not then, ‘ not to put too fine a 
point upon it,” somewhat singular that the Vice-President, who of 
all others ought to show that the office means something more 
than a mere name, should altogether withdraw himself and his 
family just at the very time when, of all others, his presence 
was most needed? ‘This is one of the things which, as Lord 
Dundreary says, ‘no fellow can understand ;” and I confess 
that in this particular instance my intelligence does not rise 
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above the level of the excellent nobleman quoted. Notwith- 
standing these oppositions of the positive and negative nature, 
strong hopes are entertained that this festival will be a pro- 
fitable one to the charity, and although the cathedral was not as 
crowded at the performance of to-day as I have seen, the attend- 
ance is still thought very good for a first morning—particularly when 
it is considered what was to be done. First, then, at 10.30 there 
was full service, at which the mayor and corporation, in full robes 
of office, attended. I cannot but think that it was a most serious 
mistake to give this service in the choir instead of the nave as 
formerly, for not only was this part of the building filled to incon- 
venience—even the triforium finding a multitude of occupants,— 
but several persons left the cathedral, being unable to find room of 
any kind. ‘I'rue there was no charge for admission, but assiduous 
stewards waited at each exit and shook money boxes in a suggestive 
manner, which at once did credit to their energy and assisted the 
charity. 

The service (Tallis) was chanted by the Precentor, the Rev. J. 
P. Clark, the Venite and Psalms being done to a chant in F by Dr. 
S. Wesley, the Te Deum and Jubilate (in E) being by Dr. S. S. 
Wesley, the conductor of the present festival. The 1st lesson was 
read by the Rev. R. Harvey, Canon of Gloucester and Rector of 
the charmingly picturesque church at Hornsey. ‘The 2nd lesson 
was read by the Rey. Sir J. H. Seymour, Bart., Canon of Glouces- 
ter, Rector of North Church and one of her Majesty's chaplains, 
The anthem, also by Dr. S. Wesley, was ‘‘ Thou O God art praised 
in Zion.” The text of the sermon, preached by the Rev. C. Ken- 
naway, Hon. Canon of Gloucester and Vicar of Chipping Camp- 
den, was from the latter part of v. 91 of the 119th Psalm, “ For all 
are thy servants,” and so admirable and so thoroughly to the point 
was the discourse, that none could have regretted for one moment 
the absence of the Bishop, who, even supposing he were as warmly 
favorable as he appears utterly indifferent to the festival, could not 
have dwelt with greater force or more powerful eloquence upon his 
subject than did the gentlemen now mentioned. It was half-past 
twelve when the congregation left the cathedral, and scarcely was 
the building cleared when the entrances began to be thronged by 
those eager to obtain good seats in the aisles. At half-past one, Dr. 
Wesley took his place in the conductor's seat and began the over- 
ture to St. Paul, a work which your readers will hardly require re- 
minding was written by Mendelssohn for Dusseldorff when it was 
produced at the festival there on the 22nd May, 1836. It was sub- 
sequently given at Liverpool in the autumn of the same year, and 
first heard in London at the Sacred Harmonic Society, 12th Sept., 
1837, and conducted by the composer the following week at the 
Birmingham festival. I was glad to find that the new organ, 
which wore so sadly unfinished a look when I saw it early on Mon- 
day morning, had at least all the pipes in their places, and the 
mechanism in working order, although its appearance was a long 
way the reverse of sightly, or even creditable, considering that 
for a few shillings much might have been concealed from view 
that was unnecessarily exposed. The various ‘“ numbers” of St. 
Paul are fortunately too well known to your readers to require 
a detailed notice upon this occasion, and if I record that Mdlle. 
Titiens, who sustained the principal soprano part, never 
sang with greater purity and more genuine feeling, and 
that the lovely “ Jerusalem! Jerusalem!” brought tears into the 
eyes of all who could feel the inspiration of such divine music ; 
while Mr. Santley (who made his first appearance here) at once 
asserted his position no less by the first air, “ Consume them all,” 
than by the second, “‘O God, have mercy upon me ”—singing 
indeed, as he always does, magnificently throughout, Mr. Cummings 
and Miss Wilkinson being careful and painstaking in the tenor 


choir here) and Mr. A. Thomas giving the little parts of the 
“False Witnesses” most commendably, I think I have said all 
that is needed. Of the band, thoroughly familiar as they are with 
the work, it is unnecessary to speak, but the chorus deserves a 
word of special praise, not only for the freshness and clearness of 
their voices, but for the highly creditable manner in which they 
acquitted themselves in the by no means easy music set before 
them, the “ Stone him to death,” “ O happy and blest,” ‘“ Arise, 
shine,” and its subsequent chorale, being one and all given with a 
precision which left little, if anything, to desire, the only weak 
point being the exceedingly elaborate chorus, ‘““O great is the 
depth,” which ends the Ist part of St. Paul. Of the 2nd part of 
the same work I regret that I am unable to speak, and that for a 
sufficient reason, inasmuch as it was not done. Through whose 
influence such an unwarrantable mutilation of the oratorio was 
committed I cannot say, but be they who they may, the unquali- 
fied condemnation of all Mendelssohn’s admirers (and they are 
indeed legion) awaits them, for it certainly was never contemplated 
by the composer that his work should be given otherwise than in 
its entirety. Had a “selection” been announced I could have 
understood it, but to give merely one half appears to me to be a 
wanton insult to the memory of the most illustrious composer of 
modern times. An interval of half an hour followed the (curtailed) 

St. Paul, and then came Spohr's Die Letzten Dinge, better known 

to the English public by its more popular if less correct title of 

the Last Judgment. Why the German name should be given I 

don’t understand, unless it is presumed that the “ cider counties ” 

are more conversant with the foreign than with the English 

language. How Spohr’s work fared I will not pretend to say, for 

so keenly did I feel the want of the 2nd part of St. Paul that I 

could not bring myself to re-enter the cathedral, but am, however, 

enabled to state upon undoubted authority that the principal parts 

were admirably sustained by Miss Louisa Pyne (her first appear- 

ance here), Mr. Lewis Thomas, Herr (Dr.) Gunz and Miss Elton, 

both also first appearances at Gloucester, and that the whole 

performance of Spohr’s work afforded unqualified satisfaction to 

all present. Let me not omit to mention, before closing to-day’s 
parcel, that the removal of the orchestra to the west end is a most 

decided improvement in every way, although a portion of the 
chorus is unavoidably separated from the conductor and conse- 
quently inaccessible to the influence of his baton. So far the 
weather has been magnificent, and bids fair to continue so. 

Statistics of attendance, collections, &c., I purposely defer till the 
conclusion of the Festival. 


a) 
Grocesrer, Wepnespay, Sept. 6. 


The morning’s performance yesterday, commencing at half-past 
one, was not over till past 5. ‘To-day they began at the cathedral 
at half-past eleven and have just concluded, at sometime past four, 
—allowing half an hour's interval—giving more than four hours of 
music! Before saying anything of to-day’s programme I hal 
better keep to the proper order of things, and first notice, however 
briefly, the concert of last night, which was better attended than 
the opening evening usually is. I subjoin the programme :— 

PART I. 





Overture .  . - (Guglielmo Tell.)  . «. «+ Rossini. 
Romance—Mr. W. H. Cummings, “When the orb of day.” 

( Euryanthe) . . A . ‘ ‘ : . Weber. 
Preghiera - “Dal tuo stellato soglis.” (Mosé.) . « Rossini. 
Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Julia Elton, Herr Gunz, 

Mr. Santley, and Chorus. 
Scena—Madlle. Titiens “Bel raggio.” (Semiramide) - Rossini. 
Song—Mr. Santley, “O ruddier than the cherry.” (Acis and 
Galatea) Handel. 


Aria—Miss L. Pyne . « Vedrai carino.” (Il Don Giovanni) . Mozart. 
Duetto. .  . “Destin ormai felice.” (Fidelio) Beethoven 





and contralto music, and Mr. Brandon (member of the cathedral 


Madlle. Tietjens and Herr Gunz. 
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Aria—Madame Rudersdorff . ‘‘Parto.” ( Tito) Mozart. 
(Clarinet Obbligato,—Mr. Lazarus.) 


Pianoforte—Madame Arabella Goddard . 
PART II. 


Overture. ( Faust. yj 4. . Spohr 
Terzettino : “1 tintinnar.” (Dinorah) . ; Meyerbeer 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Santley. 
Aria—Herr Gunz . “ Viens gentille Dame.” (La Dame Blanche) Boieldieu. 
Valse—Madlle. Tietjens . ‘Tl bacio.” x Arditi. 
Irish Ballad—Miss Louisa Pyne “ The harp that once.” 
Song—Signor Bossi ‘“‘Largo al factotum.” (Jl Barbiere) . 
Song—Madame Rudersdorff “ Ever thine.” 0 gels Abi 
Market Chorus . ( Masaniello) . Auber. 


Of the two overtures, Guglielmo Tell and (Spohr’s) Faust, I need 
hardly say which produced the greatest effect, more particularly as 
the band took the matter entirely in their own hands, and with the 
usual result. The first real waking up of the audience was how- 
ever achieved by Mr. Santley, who sang the love song of Polyphemus, 
as he invariably does, and as no one else has'sung it for many many 
years past. ‘The duet from Fidelio belongs so peculiarly to the 
intensely dramatic situation which leads up to it, that, beautiful as 
is the music, it is seldom that it commands very much applause in 
the concert room, and this occasion formed no exception to the 
general rule. Mr. Lazarus played the Clarinet Obbligato to 
Mozart's air with all that delicacy of expression combined with 
fulness of tone, unerring mechanism, and perfect phrasing, that have 
justly stamped him as first of masters of his by no means easy 
instrument. Rarely, if ever, has the pianoforte part of Beethoven's 
Choral Fantasia been more magnificently executed than it was last 
night by Madame Arabella Goddard, and, for the sake of the whole 
work, I wish I could say as much for the chorus, but truth compels 
me to own that they were in a very indifferent state of preparation, 
the ‘lead off’ of the sopranos, and subsequent taking up the parts 
by the other voices, being about as faulty as it very well could be. 
Still the superb playing of Madame Goddard made amends for this 
shortcoming, and the audience evidently appreciated the wonderful 
talent of the fair pianiste, who has never before been heard at the 
Festivals of the Choirs. 

Mr. W. H. Cummings and Herr Gunz both made a favorable 
impression upon their hearers—no easy thing to do when it is borne 
in mind that the latter had never till this day sung in English, 
and that the former also made his first appearance at these meet- 
ings, while both had to contend against the comparisons that 
would inevitably be drawn between themselves and the renowned 
English tenor, whose absence has been so loudly commented on in 
£0 many quarters. In the second part there were three encores, 
—Mlle. Tietjens in “ Il bacio,” Miss Louisa Pyne (whose voice 
has wonderfully recovered its freshness, thanks to its recent repose) 
in “ The harp that once” (accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. 
Dove, of Worcester), and Signor Bossi in “ Largo al factotum,” 
and, singular to say, instead of singing something else, each singer 
repeated the original song. ‘The applause given to these works 
of the lighter school of music can be naturally and easily aecounted 
for, most of those who were at the concert having also been at the 
morning performances at the Cathedral, and therefore preferring 
in the evening to hear something less taxing to the attention than 
the productions of the severe and classical school, and greatly as I 
admire the Choral Fantasia (to say nothing of its player), I think 

that “* Home, sweet home,” ‘The Harmonious Blacksmith,” or 
any piece of similar class with a ‘tune’ familiar to the public, 
would have pleased a larger, although not more judicious portion, 
of the audience. 

The selection of this morning was certainly a mast extraordinary 
one as will be seen by the subjoined. 


Choral Fantasia Beethoven 


Rossint. 





PART I. 

Syrmpnoxy. “Hymn or Prartse.” 
Ist Movement, Maestoso.......++. belts Gudd bivoeksbs ove Sar | 
2nd ‘3 Allegro Maestoso 

»» Allegretto poco Agitato ....sssseesscerseeseeee » Mendelssohn. 
4th “8 Adagio Religioso | 
Chorus and Solo—Madame Rudersdorff “ All men all things.” J 
Recit. and Air—Mr. L. Thomas. “ He layeth the beams ” 

( Redemption) .. sas 
Trio—“ Jesus, Heavenly Master,” "(Crucifizion) 

Miss L. Pyne, Miss E. Wilkinson, and Miss Julia Elton. 
Air—Herr Gras, “ Cujus Animam” (Stabat Mater) 
Air—Mad. Rudersdorff and Chorus “ Inflammatus ” (Stabat 

Mater 
Recit. and Air—Madlle. Tietjens ‘“ With verdure clad.” 

(Creation) ..... isvibo cubes slices 
Song—Mr. Santley, “ * Nazareth ” 

Chorus—" In exitu Israel” ...  acdusaenets 
Aria—Miss L. Pyne, “ Holy ! Holy ! " 
Anthem—* Ascribe unto the Lord ” 

An interval of half an hour, 


TTandel. 
Spohr. 


Rossini, 


LTaydn. 
Gounod. 

S. Wesley. 
Handel. 

S. S. Wesley. 


PART II. 
Solo, Organ—Dr. Wesley (by request )—Fugue 
“ THE REQUIEM.”—Mozart. 


Principal Vocal Parts by Madlle. Tietjens, Miss Julia Elton, Herr Gunz, and 
Mr. Santley. 

Chorus—Lacrymosa dies illae 

ree t Domine Jesu Christe 

Chorus—Hostia et preces. 

Chorus—Sanctus, sanctus. 

Quartett—Benedictus. 

Chorus—Agnus Dei. 

Solo and Chor.—Lux Jterna. 

Chorus—Cuin Sanctis. 


Seb. Bach. 


Chorus—Requiem externam. 

Solo—Te decet hymnus, 
Chorus—Exaudi orationem meam. 
Chorus—Kyrie.Eleison. 

Chorus—Dies ira. 

Quartett—Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Chorus—Rex tremendx majestatis. 
Quartett—Recordare Jesu pie. 

Chor. with Soli—Confutatis maledictus 





Song (from Samson) ‘ Let the bright Seraphim.” Trumpet 
Obbligato, Mr. T. Harper) Mdlle. peed 
Chorus ‘‘ Let their Celestial Concerts ” we 
Duet—‘ Children, pray, this love to cherish ” 
Miss Eleonora Wilkinson and Mr. W. H. Cummings. 


Handel. 


Selection from ‘* THE MOUNT OF OLIVES.” 
Principal Vocal Parts by Miss L. Pyne, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
Trio—* The hour of vengeance ”........00+ 
Chorus and Solos—* Haste, arise ” 
Chorus—* Hallelujah ” 

The orchestral symphony and first chorus and solo from the 
Hymn of Praise made one exclaim, ‘if so much, why not more?” 
I cannot but think that Mendelssohn has been treated very scur- 
vily at this festival, the present mutilation of the Lobyesang being 
even worse than the division of St. Paul, and I could very wel] 
have dispensed with the frequent introduction of Spohr’s name, 
Somewhat more of Mendelssohn in his entirety, would have been 
desirable, or failing that, better not have meddled with either 
of the works named, but have left them entirely out of the pro- 
gramme. The fugue selected by Dr. Wesley was that in E flat, 
known as “St. Ann’s,” and I looked forward to its performance 
with much pleasure. I was, however, doomed to at least partial 
disappointment from two reasons, neither of which was the fault 
of the player. In the first place, half the audience had not got 
into their places on their return from luncheon ; and in the next, 
Dr. Wesley played on the new temporary organ instead of the per- 
manent cathedral instrument, which drawback completely marred 
my anticipated enjoyment. 

“With verdure clad” and.‘ Let the bright seraphim” are 
standard pieces inseparable from the festivals ; and I have heard 
Caradori Allan, Sontag, Clara Novello, and all the ‘ bright par- 
ticular stars” sing these again and again, but I never remember 
either of them giving the two famous airs more perfectly than did 
Malle. Tietjens this morning. Applause is of course out of the 


~ Beethoven. 
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question in a sacred building; were it otherwise, there would have 
been a furore. The chorus is by far the best that has been at 
any of the meetings of the Choirs, and they have, barring the 
exception already alluded to, sung admirably so far. This morn- 
ing, however, they were in one instance grievously at fault, and 
that was in the one of all others where I had hoped to hear them 
at their best—the unaccompanied double chorus of Dr. Wesley, 
“In exitu Israel,” which being intricate and difficult to no ordinary 
degree, and having, moreover, no orchestra to support it, required 
far more practice and rehearsal than it appeared to have had. 
The attendance has been very large at the Cathedral, many per- 
sons being glad to find seats in the choir, a circumstance hitherto 
usual only on the Friday (Messiah) morning. The weather stil) 
continues gloriously fine, and so we must not complain. of the heat, 
although its effect has more than once been painfully apparent in 
the fainting of ladies during the performance. And yet a Cathe- 
dral is perhaps as cool a place as one could find in days like these. 
The grand old building looks ita best just now, lit up as it is by 
the varied hues of the light and elegant summer toilettes, which 
borrow additional richness from the many coloured hues trans- 
mitted through the stained-glass windows, of which the following 


account from a local paper may prove of some interest :— 

The five new stained windows in the Cathedral are now complete. 
Three of them are entirely new, and are placed in the Cathedral as 
memorials to relatives of the Rev. Sir W. Lionel Darell, and the late Mr. 
John Elliot and Mrs. Price, of this city. The window to Mrs. Price is 
the westernmost in the north aisle, and is a work of considerable merit. 
The artists are Ward and Hughes, and the subjects are Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, the figure symbolical of Charity being placed in the centre 
light to preserve unity in the design. The memorial to the relatives 
of the Rev. Sir L. Darell is placed over the door to the east walk of the 
Cloisters, or abbot’s entrance. The window consists of three lights. In 
the centre is represented the risen Saviour, with the Virgin on one hand 
and St. John on the other, The borders and canopies are beautifully 
and elaborately painted, the subject being the foliage and fruit of the 
vine. In the tracery lights are the figures of two angels, boldly drawn, 
and bearing scrolls with the text, in large characters, ‘1 am the resur- 
rection and the life.” The face of the Saviour is that of the “ Man 
of Sorrows.” The artist is Mr. Preedy, and this is the first of his works 
which has been placed in the Cathedral. Its general effect is admirable. 

The armorial bearings of the deceased have been painted on the 
panels of the battlemented parapet over the door. The memorial to 
Mr. Elliot is placed in the westernmost window of the south aisle, next 
to the memorial to Dr. Jenner, to which it is a companion and rival 
work. It is by Hardman, while the artists of the Jenner memorial are 
Clayton and Bell. The windows have each five lights. Six subjects 
in two tiers are pictured in the memorial to Mr, Elliot. In the upper 
part of the central light is a representation of the delivering of the two 
tables with the ten commandments to Moses. On the right is a repre- 
sentation of Paul before Agrippa, and on the left Solomon’s Judgment. 
The other additional windows have been placed in the North aisle, and 
will be regarded with peculiar interest. Prior to the restoration a 
quantity of ancient glass was scattered in fragments about the windows. 
These were carefully collected, and by the aid of inscriptions found on 
the glass, Mr. Hardman has skilfully restored the windows to their 
ancient condition. In one of the windows are figures of St. Patrick, St. 
Oswald, and St. James the Great, in the chief lights, with St. John and 
a representation of another saint in the tracery; in the other are the 
figures of St. Dorothy, St. George, and St. Thomas, with St. Catherine 
and the figure of a bishop in the tracery. In each case all the figures 
in the tracery and the canopies over the chief figures are ancient glass ; 
the remainder has been principally supplied by Mr. Hardman, and a 
more successful restoration has seldom we imagine been seen. The 
figures are admirably drawn, and the colours very fine. With the ex- 
ception of one window in the north aisle, stained glass for which is now 
being prepared by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, by direction of Mr. T. 
Marling, and the easternmost window of the south aisle, which will 
probably be taken in a day or two, all the windows in the nave have been 
filled. The memorial to Bishop Monk was completed just before the 
Festival of 1859. This was followed by the beautiful window, illus- 
trative of the martyrdom and funeral of Edward II.; and in six years, 
thanks in no small degree to the exertions and liberality of Mr. W. V. 
Ellis, not only the windows in the nave, but also several of those in the 
Cloisters, have been furnished with costly glass. No list of the win- 
dows having been published, the following brief enumeration of them 
inay be of assistance to visitors during the Festival week :— 





West End.—Great west window, memorial to Bishop Monk ; artist, 
Wailes, Newcastle ; subject, types of the ordinance of Baptism. South- 
west window, memorial to Dr. Jenner; artists, Clayton and Bell; 
subject, miracles of resurrection and healing performed by our Lord. 
North-west window, artist, Hardman; subject, coronation, arrival in 
Gloucester, baptism, and funeral of the British King Lucius, who, 
according to tradition, died and was buried at Gloucester. 

South Aisle (commencing at the transept).—Memorial to Mr. J. N. 
Balme; the crucifixion; by Warrington. Memorial to Mrs. Ellis; the 
death and funeral of Edward II.; Clayton and Bell. Memorial 
to Mrs. Evans; subject, the True Vine; Bell, Bristol. Memorial to 
Sir Berkeley Guise; coronation of Henry III. in Gloucester Cathedral ; 
artists, Clayton and Bell. Memorial to Sir Henry Davey; events in 
the life of the Saviour, by Warrington. Memorial to Miss Evans; 
subject, incidents in Christian life; Bell, Bristol. Memorial to Mr. 
Elliot; Hardmann. 

North Aisle (commencing at the transept).—The Darell Memorial ; 
artist, Preedy. Turner Memorial; subject, miracles of raising the 
dead performed by our Lord; Clayton and Bell. Hooper Memorial, 
the gift of Mrs, Claxson; Clayton and Bell, The two next are the 
restorations by Hardman. Mrs. Price’s Memorial; artists, Ward and 
Hughes. 

a 
Grocester, Tuurspay, Sept. 7. 

If I am “ nothing if not critical,” I am less if not accurate, and 
as I think I omitted all mention of the ball that succeeded the 
concert, I will now proceed to ease my conscience and make 
amends to the public in general and the Gloucestrians in particu- 
lar by stating that the majority of the concert-goers remained, and, 
to quote the stereotyped expression, “dancing was kept up with 
unflagging spirit until the small hours.” 

The concert of last night (which was not succeeded by a ball) 
attracted a far larger audience than usual, even standing room 
being at a premium, and all those present appeared thoroughly 
gratified. The following was the programme :— 


PART I. 
“THE SEASONS” —SPRING ..........cocccccccsessereesesese Haydn. 
Principal vocal parts by Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
: and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 


Concerto Pianoforte—Madame Arabella Goddard ...,.......- Mendalssoh”- 
Prelude, Recit., and Andante, “ D’ici je vois la mer” 

(L’ Africaine)—Madame Rudersdorff ........060.000ee0008 Meyerbeer. 
Romance, ‘“ Eri tu” (Un Ballo)—Mr. Santley............... Verdi. 


Duetto, “ Loin du bruit” (Lallah Rookh)—Malle. Tietjens 


and Madame Rudersdorff  .......ecsccccescscescacccosseces el. David 
Song, ‘ The Quail” (The score by W. H, Kearns)—Miss L. 
NINO “sec ccdeccceesevsceccdcccecocsssasioccoccesanscst secceeens Beethoven 
Overture (Jessonda) ..ssesseeseeene dnaukpoonttcksadhdlediasavetina Spohr 
; PART II. 
SELECTION FROM “ WILLIAM TELL”..,.........sc000 Rossini. 


Principal vocal parts by Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Julia Elton, 
W. H. Cummings, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Santley. 


COILS, caccccscsasecsndsecstecctcccccs “RU GRS EEE 

Quintet, Solo, and Chorus..........++ ‘*From the hills.” 
Valse, “ L’Arditi”—Mdlle. Tietjens .......:... hive dadeonnntaae Arditi. 
Lied, “ Frithling Kehr ein”—Herr GunZ .........000000000006 Esser. 
Song, “ Se parlate d’amor”—Miss Eleonora Wilkinson ... (Gounod. 
Part Song, *‘ Departure” ......seeseececessccesseceeseeceeseeees Mendelssohn, 
CANTATA. “THE FIRST WALPURGIS NIGHT” ... Mendelssohn, 


Principal vocal parts by Miss Julia Elton, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
and Mr. Santley. 

Although not first in point of order, certainly first in point of 
importance was the solo of Madame Arabella Goddard, which has 
so far unquestionably been the feature of the festival. After 
having heard the G minor Pianoforte Concerto of Mendelssohn not 
only by the present but by almost every other executant for many 
years past, I cannot remember ever hearing such a performance as 
that of last night. Never was the slow movement given with more 
exquisite poetical refinement, never have I heard the last move- 
ment taken at such uncompromising Mendelssohnian speed—a pace 
that almost took one’s breath away to listen to—while every note 
was played with a clearness and distinctness perfectly marvellous. 
Did time and space permit I might easily fill a column with an 
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analysis of the beauty of this performance, which those who were 
fortunate enough to hear are not likely readily to forget. Were 
I simply recording my own impressions I might be accused of 
partiality and indulging in hyperbole, but there could be no tnistake 
about the effect created upon others, and, as the Gloster audience 
is not generally given to any violent demonstrations of enthusiasm, 
at least where classical music is concerned, I think I am justified 
in saying that it must have been something very extraordinary to 
have roused them to absolute furore, as they were roused by this 
magnificent performance, for not only was the pianiste recalled 
with such enthusiasm as I have rarely witnessed, but the applause 
was still so hearty and continuous that Madame Goddard, with a 
good nature which did her the highest honour (considering the 
tremendous exertion she had just undergone) kindly resumed her 
place at the instrument, and delighted one and all with another 
specimen of her powers by playing ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” in a 
manner that afforded no less delight than the one that had pre- 
ceded it. In short, Madame Arabella Goddard’s first. appearance 
at the Meetings of the Choirs has been a triumph no less for the 
Festival than for the artist. 

The selection from the Seasons I cannot but look upon as a mis- 
take in the evening concert, and, from what I heard around me, the 
opinion expressed is not singular. The famous 16 bars of unison, 
which introduce Selika’s dying song in ‘ L’Africaine,’ were played 
with a oneness of tune that might be expected, considering the 
practice the orchestra has had with this now (thanks to Mr. Alfred 
Mellon) well-known passage, and the audience, although they 
did not attempt the usual encore, applauded sufficiently to show 
that they appreciated the prelude to the recitative and andante 
which was given (in French) by Madame Rudersdorff. Each time 
Mr. Santley sings he appears to find more favor with his hearers, 
and the ‘Eri tu’ from Verdi's ‘ Ballo in Maschera’ was another 
step with the Gloucestrians. The duet from Lalla Rookh, well as 
it was sung, fell but coldly upon the audience, So far Miss Louisa 
Pyne has had remarkable little opportunity afforded for the display 
of her vocal abilities, and Beethoven's song of the ‘ Quail’ (written 
for a tenor voice and with pianoforte accompaniment) is unsuited 
for a soprano, and not improved by being scored for the orchestra 
by Mr. W. H. Kearns, therefore not best fitted for our accomplished 
vocalist, whose reputation is, however, fortunately too well estab- 
lished to suffer in the slightest degree from the comparatively in- 
effective music assigned to her. One would have thought that the 
overture to ‘ William Tell,’ instead of being given on Tuesday 
evening would have been more in place on Wednesday by way of 
introduction to the selection from that opera, but it was ruled other- 
wise, I suppose. Had Malle. Tietjens felt inclined she would have 
been perfectly justified in accepting an encore for the ‘ Ardita’ 
valse; as it was she (wisely) contented herself by returning to the 
platform and bowing her acknowledgments. Not so, however, 
Miss Wilkinson, who at once responded to the applause which fol- 
lowed ‘ De parlate d’amor,’ and repeated the pretty song of Siebel 
in the garden scene of Faust. I must again protest against the 
treatment Mendelssohn has received at this festival. Surely it was 
bad enough to cut St. Paul in half and ruthlessly dismember the 
Lobgesang without putting a work like the Walpurgis Night at 
the end of a long concert! I do not know who has the arrangement 
of these matters, but certainly the conductor ought to have some 
voice in it, and F can hardly think that a musician of Dr. Wesley's 
great and unquestioned ability can voluntarily have consented to 
the shameful usage to which Mendelssohn has been subjected. I 
cannot blame the audience for leaving before it was half over, as 
many had to catch a certain train for Cheltenham, others who might 
have wished to remain to the end had their enjoyment so disturbed 
that they followed the example, and the First Walpurgis Night 


was finished to a half empty room. To attempt to judge of the 
execution under such circumstances was not easy, particularly as 
far as the latter part was concerned, but what I did hear showed 
but too plainly that the rehearsals had been sadly insufficient. 

It is far more congenial to my feelings to praise than to blame, 
and I can record with perfect truth that the performance of Elijah 
to-day was on the whole satisfactory. With one or two trifling 
exceptions the tempi indicated by the conductor were admirable, 
and, allowing for the trifling mistake of attempting to start 
without Elijah to sing the recitative which ushers in the overture, 
Mendelssohn’s masterpiece went very well. As to Mr. Santley’s 
singing the music of the Prophet I have but little to say, but that 
little may be shortly summed up in one word—it was simply 
‘* perfection,” and when I have said this I think I need not add 
any more. The tenor music was divided, Mr. Cummings taking 
the first, Herr Guhz the second part, the former honorably 
distinguishing himself by his chaste and unaffected reading of “ If 
with all your hearts,” and the latter taking all possible pains with 
the no less lovely air, ‘‘ Then shall the righteous,” and coming 
through the trying ordeal in & most creditable manner. I should 
apologise to the ladies for having named the tenor voices before 
the sopranos, who similarly divided the honors, Madame Ruders- 
dorff taking the first and Madlle. Tietjens the second part, the 
latter singing ‘Hear ye Israel” with a breadth and dignity 
beyond all praise. ‘To Miss Elton and Miss Wilkinson was 
assigned the contralto music, each doing her best with the part 
allotted her. At the “‘ Holy! Holy!” chorus the whole audience 
stood up—a custom peculiar to these meetings.. As usual the 
sublime ‘Thanks be to God” chorus was marred by the unseemly 
haste of those bent upon the great “luncheon race,” and I was 
sorry to see the stewards, who are supposed to keep everything and 
everybody in order, the first to set the bad example. I have 
protested, and always shall protest, against the execrable taste 
which, for the sake of gaining three minutes in an interval of 
nominally half an hour but in reality nearer an hour, sacrifices the 
enjoyment of one of the most sublime pieces of music ever penned. 
The cathedral was enormously full, and as every place is taken for 
to-night’s concert and the Afessiah to-morrow, the success of the 
festival is assured. If this is to be the last, Gloucester will at any 
rate have the credit of ‘dying game.” By this time to-morrow 
the principal singers will have departed—'Tietjens and Santley to 
Manchester, where they commence an operatic campaign with 
Mario, Sarolta, Sinico, Casaboni, &c.—the players will be on their 
way to the metropolis, where doubtless they will be heard at 
Covent Garden on Saturday night. The conclusion of my article 
I must reserve till next week. DRINKWATER Harp. 








MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD AT THE 
GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 
(From the ‘‘ Morning Herald” and “ Standard.”) 


Wepnespay, Sept. 6. 

The auditory reserved its enthusiasm fur the second part, so far as 
regarded redemands. ‘T'o what is termed the “ classic” selection the 
listeners turned a deaf ear, with one exception, when the steam was 
got up. But this demonstration was a compliment rather to the 
transcendant talent of the executant than to the work itself—the 
choral fantasia, which, truth to state, was too severely treated. The 
policy of selecting this masterpiece of pianoforte power was question- 
able. In the first place, it is a work which requires a well-balanced 
band and chorus—not so much numerically as artistically, for Beet- 
hoven can be made to “ go” even with the most limited materials. 
Against the players there is, of course, nothing to be urged, except the 
mistake of a stray bassoon, who missed his attack at the right time. 
But the chorus was too numerous for the band, and, worse than that, 
did not know their parts. The conductor, whose affection for his score 
is so great that he can never take his eyes off the copy, was not the 








general who bya glance of his eye could call together dispersed troops. 
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It was in fact an awful gdchis, to borrow a French word, guoad choralists. 
How disheartening for a pianiste to perform the obbligato of the 
fantasia under such circumstances may be conceived. If Madame 
Arabella Goddard had not been a consummate musician, as well as the 
expertest of the expert, she must have succumbed; but as it is in 
misfortune the greatest test can be applied to develope real power, so 
did this great pianiste shine more brilliantly amidst the choral clouds. 
The fantasia is a gem itself—such a charming conception of the 
composer: a pianiste disporting fancifully under the impression that 
nobody hears the melodious imagery, listeners stealing in one by one, 
and, taking up the theme of the improviser, until enchanted, the 
numbers increasing, they cry out “How grand and glorious are 
music’s strains,” till they reach a climax of jubilant joy. Such a 
fantasia exacts not merely a pianiste with the most skilful mechanism, 
but one who has poetry in the soul to convey to the auditory the ideal 
as well as the real. The delicate touch, the nimble fingers, the 
expression, the velocity, the power to do justice to Beethoven's work, 
are all embodied in Madame Arabella Goddard. It was a grand 
exhibition of the highest order of pianoforte playing. It was certainly 
not caviare, for the Gloucester visitors were not sparing in their 
applause ; but it may be safely asserted that they would have preferred 
her “ Home, sweet home” fantasia or any other of the melody- 
distorting arrangements in which arpeggios are in the ascendant, 
Tuourspay, Sept. 7. 

The great sensation of the evening, and, it may be added, of the 
performances altogether up to this time, was Mendelssohn’s G minor 
pianoforte concerto by Madame Arabella Goddard, who seemed resolved 
that the mishap in the “ tuttis” of the choral fantasia should be atoned 
for by herself, who was the victim immolated at the Beethoven shrine 
on Tuesday. On this occasion the conductor resigned his baton, and 
permitted Mr. Henry Blagrove to conduct with his violin bow. The 
consequence was that the orchestra went to perfection; he took the 
times to the turn, and he was no drag on the impetuosity of the soloist. 
Amateurs who recollect the fiery impulse of Mendelssohn in his organ 
and pianoforte playing—how his ardent temperament carried him away, 
and at what a terrific pace he took the quick movements, must have 
been reminded strongly of the composer last night in the execution of 
the rondo finale by Madame Arabella Goddard. ‘The speed was 
tremendous, but without the slightest flurry or confusion. Every note 
of the text was clear and distinct, and the runs on the keyboard were 
at the pace of a Gladiateur. The hurricane of octaves rushed like a 
whirlwind, but the intention of the composer was never missed. Great 
as this exhibition of executive brilliancy was, still greater, because 
digital dexterity had to be combined with the highest poetic feeling, 
was the slow movement, in which the sentiment and passion of the 
player echoed that song of desponding love which the fancy of Men- 
delssohn has created. With a vivid recollection of Madame Schumann 
in her best days, of Madame Pleyel in her grandest displays, of the 
lady pianists of many countries for several years, I can but express my 
most intimate persuasion (one in which all the pianoforte players and 
connoisseurs in the room evidently coincided) that this interpretation 
of the G minor concerto was unparalleled. A scene of excitement en- 
sued at the close of the final rondo, the like of which I have not wit- 
nessed in the Shire Hall for many festivals. ‘The concerto was in fact 
re-demanded—a feat, of course, which could not be repeated, but the 
fair pianist, despite the enormous exertion she had made, played 
another short but expressive piece, the ‘ Home, sweet home” of Sir 
Henry Bishop, after Donizetti (See Anna Bolena, passim), arranged by 
Thalberg, who has treated the theme which goes to every heart with 
less distortion than his ordinary fantasia eccentricity. The profound 
silence with which the auditory of the Shire Hall, filled to overflow, 
listened to the singing—for it was singing—of the melody of Madame 
Arabella Goddard, evidenced more their acute appreciation of the sen- 
sibility of the artist than even the burst of applause at the end. 


Adbertisements, 
DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
) the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
© Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
hoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 

















E VOUDRAIS ETRE, Romance, Avec Accompagne- 


e ment de HARPE. P vali lai i 
Ongsruus. Op. 190. Pa mueien du Chevalier de Chatelain, Musique de CuaRLes 





London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent-street, W. 





SUNG BY 


MADEMOISELLE 
TETLENS, 


BENEDICT 


NEW SONG, 
The bird that 
came in spring 





A FitFUL voice came to and fro, 
All wildly on the breeze, 
As if it knew not where to go, 
So leafless were the trees; 
Aboye the noisy brook it rang— 
What joy it seemed to bring! 
That happy voice how sweet it sang! 
The bird that came in spring. 


The primrose pale in slumber lay 
Among the silver grass, 

The timid sunbeams fled away 
To let the rain-cloud pass ; 

Still gaily on the budding thorn, 
The cold dew on his wing, 

All sweetly caroll’d to the morn, 
The bird that came in spring. 





PRICE 3s. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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~ MEVERBEER'S 
AFRICAINE 


Performed at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 





The whole of the Music for Voice and Pianvforte is pub- 
lished by CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street, where 
the following are now to be had :— 


The Opera complete for Voice and 
Pianoforte, with French, Italian, or 
English Words, 2is. 


The Overture - . - = Solo,ss. Duet - 4 O 
Grand Indian March - - ° s -40 
Religious March - “ - - - 3 0 
CRAMER, H. Bouquet de Melodies ° - 50 
COOTE, C. Quadrille - ° ° - 40 
GODFREY, D. Waltz. Solo or Due - - 40 
CALLCOTT, W.H. Favorite Airs - In3Books,each 5 O 
*- Duets - - - each 6 O 
KUHE. Beauties of the Africaine - Nos.1and2,each 4 O 
OSBORNE,G. A. Grand Duet - ° -60 
OURY, Madame. Grand Fantasia - - - 560 
RICHARDS, Brinley. March Indienne~ - - 80 
- Re Melodie Symphonique - 30 
RIMBAULT. Gems of L’Africaine - - exh 2 O 

No. 1. Scene of the Upas Tree. | No. 5. The Slumber Song. 

2. Figlia dei Re. | 6. O Paradiso in terra. 

3. Chorus of Priests. 7. Addio rive del Tago. 

4, The Grand Duet. | 8. Adamastor ré dell’onde. 

ENGEL. Fantasia for Harnionium - - 3 2 
> Duet for Harmonium and Pianoforte - 4 0 


Other Arrangements are in the Press by Favarazr, Fornes, &., &. 





A NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN. 
THE 


ORGANIST'S PORTFOLIO: 


A selection of opening and concluding voluntaries, by the most cele- 
brated composers, ancient and modern. Adapted chiefly for the use of 
amateurs, by Dr. Rrupauit. Each number contains from seven to 
twelve favourite voluntaries, including one arranged expressly with 
pedal obbligato. Nos. 1 to 6 are now ready, price 3s. each; or the six 
numbers in one volume, bound in cloth, 12s. Vol. II. is in the press. 
A thematic list of contents may be had on application. 


CHAPPELL AND C0, 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


INSTRUCTION BOOK 


FOR THE 


PIANOPORTE, 
W. KUHE. 


Price 5s, 


Can be had of all Musicsellers throughout England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, and in the Colonies. 


THE SCALES 


Through all the Major and Minor Keys, 
carefully fingered and newly arranged 


W. KUHE. © 


Price 10s. 6d. 


ALSO, 
The following Arrangements of Popular Melodies 
in Mr. Kuue’s best style ;— 














Air, English Home (Macrarrey) - - 40 

Stradella (Frorow) - - - - 40 

March of the Spanish Soldiers from 
Egmont (Bzernovey) - - - 40 


The Spell of thy beauty (Hon. A. Stourtox) 4 0 
Love's Young Dream - - - 40 





HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London. 
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